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JULY    1,  1946 


Tho  Crop  Roporting  Board  of  tho  Bureau  of  A  gri  cultural  Economics  makos  the  following 
roport  for  the  Unitod  Statos  from  data  furnishod  by  crop  correspondents,  fiold 
statisticians,  arid  cooporating  Stato  agoncios. 


CROP 


Avorago 
1955-44 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  : 
"  TEndicatccT: 
1945  :  July  1,  : 
.   •    1946>  : 


TOTALJRj3CTJ£TI0N  (IN  THOU  SANDS 
:  :  IndTcatod 


Avorago  .  1945 ■  .  Juno  lf  ,  July  lf 
1935-44  -.  1946      .  1946 


Corn,  '  all.  bu. 

VJhoat.j  all, 


28,5 

15  ;s 

15.9 
13.9 
12.9 
1410 
30.7 
22,8 
12.2 
8.3- 
47.6 
1.38 
-.88 


•Tintor  

A3£  spring.... 

^urun  

\3thor  spring 

Cat  j  

Barley  

 " 

Flaxseed  11 

Rice  " 

Hay^all  tane...ton 

Hay,  wild   " 

Hay,  clover  and 

tiscothy  2/..  " 
Hay,  alfalfa...  " 
Beans, dry  edible 

'     100  lb ..bag  Zj  873 
Peas, dry  field.  11  |~ 

Potatoes  bu.| 

'  5,,jeetpotatoe  s  . .  "  I 

Tobacco  lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed.. ton  20.1 
Sugar  beets....  "  12.1 

Hops  .lb.  1,168 

Pasture  pet.  4/  82 

Peanuts   M    "tf  75 


1.29 
2.10 


3/1,213 
125.8 
85.4 

952 


£5.1 
17.3 
17,  6- 
16.6 
•17.8 
16.5 
37.3 
25.9 
13.3 
9-.  4 
46.6 
1.53 
•  fe93 

1.49 

2  027 


3/  '864 
5/1,128 

150.6 
94.3 

1,095 


36*5- 
16.6  ' 
18.1 
12,7 
10,8 
'  12.9 
34.2 
22.9 
•  1106 
.  8.2 
44.9 
1.41 
.78 

1.33 
2.11 

3/  933 
3/1,306 
158.4 
91.5 

i,o:-r 


22.9 
12.1 

1,379 
4/  89 

t/     79  •? 


.  22.3 
12.^6 ; 
1, 424 

78 


2,608,4991 
843,692  I 
618,019  j 
2-25,673  j 
31,900! 
:  193,774j 
1,129,441! 
289,598- 
42,556j 
23,426! 
55,257 ' 
80,254 
11,051 

25,540 
29,886 

16,408 
4,580 
372,756 
'  66,422 
1,479,621 

5,873 
9",  568 
39,631 


3,018,410 
1,123,143 


1,025,509 


823,177  774,588 
1/250,921 

3/1^92,783. 
1/  230,559 
-  20,759 


299,966 
35,020 

264,946 
1,547,665 

263,961 
26,354 
36,688 
70,160 
91,573 
13,378 

32,592 
33,671 

13,578 
5,594 
425,131 
66,836 
1, 997,808 

6,767 
8,668 
56,128 


3; 34i; 646 
1,090;092 
857; 163 
"23  2-',  9  29 
26,089 
'206; 840 
1,471',026 
,  230;$78 
20^897 
.20, 149 ^ 
68; 829' 

83;273 
11,095 

i 

30',744 
29,489 

15-,  276 
6,322 
431,672 
'  65,326 
2,126,246 

6;  65-3 
10;916 
58,387 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 
■  1945" 


CROP 


:  Average 

T93~5-44  : 

'Percent  5/"    , ^'f^'? 
:  — «  :    bushels  • 

26.4 

596,160 

16.2 

177,771 

10.6 

88,259  ! 

-  1 

1.946 


1,000 
bushels 


Corn  for  grain.... 

Oats  ^  

Wheat(old  crop)... 
Soybeans  

j/ffased  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  Warch0    2/fexcludes  sv/eetclover 
&  lespedeza.    3/Pounds.    ^Condition  July  1.    5/7/orcent  of  previous  year»s  crop. 


738,591 
209,400 
89,405 
7,587 


19.1 

is;o 
3.3 
3.5 


5 15;  341 
277,973 
"42 ,703 
6,7  30 


Release* 
July  10/1946 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,   JULY  1,  1946 
(Continued) 


CROP 


Apples,  Com»l  orop  bu. 

Poaches  »•«.,.  " 

Pears  51 

Grapes  ton 

Cherries  (12  States)....*  " 
Apricots  (  3  States)...  »•  11 


CITRUS  FRUITS  Z/t.. 

Oranges  &  Tangerines. . . .  .box 

Gr  ape  fruit     c  ..' .:..«,.  " 

Lemons  ^  ? .  •  " 


Average 
1935-44 


1/120,962 
1/  59,938 
1/  2 9; 002 
1/  2  ,,553 
1/  160. 
1/  .236 


PRODUCTION  (in  thousands) 
1  1945 


:  '  Indicated 

:  JvaL<rXJl948  7  j\iTy~l7i9"3&- 


68,042 
j/  81-,564 
1/  34*011 
2,792 

V  148 
1/  •  194 


Average 
1934-43 

76  $505 
37*000 
11,339 


81*065 
32,573 

180 
•  329 


106,465 
82^838 
33*087 
2,713 

189 
331 


s 


1943 

10  6  5  651 
56*090 
11,050 


1944 

1135210 
52 5 180 
12,550 


T  Indicate^" 
s  m  _  19 45_  ' 

IO5^30Q 
•  63*300 
15,200( 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MOUTH 


t"Xvera"ge  : 
j  1935-44  : 


MILK 
1945 


1946 


Average 
1935-44 


EGGS 
1945 


1946 


Hay.. . 
June  •  • , 


Million  pounds* . 

11  j  149. 

12 j  448 

12,301 

'  "11,666 

12,989 

12,696 

565628 

63,513 

62.240 

J 

Millions 


4,246 
26 , 160 


6,216 
5,012 


5*223  j  '6j3ll 
5^504 

J  33,813  |  33,813 


Jan,  -June  Incl, 


jj/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvestoda 
Rolatos  to  crop  from  bloom  of  yoar  shown; 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  JULY  1,  1946 
(Continued) 


CROP 


Avorn  go 
t    1935-44  t 


""Harvested 

1945 


acreage"  XT®  t hou"Sands~  7 


~Yor~ 
harvest, 
1946 


T94~6 

Percent  of 
1945 


Corn, ' all  

Wheat,  all  

"Winter  •  

All  spring  

Durum  

Other  spring. . . . 

Oats  o  

Barley  

Rye  

Flaxsood.  

Rico  

Sorghums  (excasirup) 
Cotton  l/. 


Hay,  all  tame.  

Hay,  wild..  

Hay,clovor  &  timothy  2/.... 

Hay,  alfalfa...  

Boans,  dry  odiblo  ,. 

Peas,  dryfiold..  

Soybeans  3/  

Cowpeas  37.  

Peanut  s  .  

Potatoes.  „ 

Svroetpotatoos ,  ,  

Tobacco  

Sorgo,  for  sirup...  

Sugarcano  for  sugar  &  seed, 
Sugarcano  for  sirup, . 

Sugar  boots. »  -  

Hops . . .  •  


.  j_  . 

\J  Acroago  in  cultivation  July  1.  2j  Exclude 
Zj  Grovm  alono  for  all  purposes, 


91,698 

91,202 

91",  487 

,  100.3 

55,404 

64,740 

65; 680 

ioi;s 

39,113 

46,678 

47^277 

101.3 

16,290 

18,062 

18,403 

101.9 

2,488 

1,970 

2 ',414 

122;5 

13,803 

16,092 

15^989 

99i4 

36,711 

41,503 

43 ',012 

103  ;6 

12,550 

10,195 

10;0'61 

98  ;7- 

3,410 

1,981 

1/775 

89.6 

2,673 

3,914 

2,465 

63  ;o 

1,16& 

1,506 

1,533  • 

loi-is- 

15,116 

14,521 

14;027 

96;6 

25,608 

17,749 

18,316 

103.-2 

57,87  9 

59,905 

59,086 

98.6 

12,552 

14,311 

14,227 

99  ;4 

19,824 

21,877 

23; 037 

105.3 

14,203 

14 , 8 10 

13,994 

94Q5 

1,87-9 

1,571- 

1,629 

103.7 

362- 

496 

.  '484 

97.6 

9,886 

13,412 

11,614 

86.6 

3,034 

1,616 

1,405 

86.9 

2,933  1 

3,958 

3;882 

98.1 

2,968 

2,824 

2,726 

96;5 

778 

709 

'714 

100.7 

1,554 

1,825 

1,967 

107  08 

211 

171 

180 

105.3 

291 

296 

299 

101.0 

132 

134 

126 

94^0 

787 

716 

865 

120^8 

34 

41 

41 

100.7 

APPROVED : 


s  swootclovor  and  lospodozac 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  t  ' 
W.  F.  Callandof,  Chairman,' 
J.  E ,  Palloson,  Sbcrotary, 


ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Rc  Ke  Smith,  ' 
Co  E,  Burkhead, 
R.  Roys ton, 
H.  R»  Walkor, 
J,,  A,  Ewing,' 
J.  He  Potors, 
E.  So  Kimball, 
G.  Be.  Strong, 


S.  T.  Marsh,' 
Ho  M.  Bre-wor, 
R.  E,  Strasfchoim, 
Co  E.  Whit6, 
Wo  I.  Bdir, 
Henry  L.  Rasor,  ) 
Ao  R»  Larson, 
J.  C.  Scholl, 
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UNITED  8TATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  op-  agricultural  economics         Washington,  D.  C 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  lQr  1946. 

jaiiy_j-..jLa4a   &>Qai  .^aa/s^T..; 

MIMMItimiiriHniHjMfHiimimMHimMlfMHHIIIIIWllH  MMMIII 

GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OP  JULY  lf  1946 

The  current  outlook  for  total  crop  production  has  soldrn  been  surpassed* 
A  record  cerri  crop  and  near^record  crops  of  wheatp  oats*  potatoes  ana  rioc  appeat 
in  prospect.    The  cotton  acreage  shows  a  slight  upturn*  after  successive  clec  lines 
had  brought  it  in  1945  to  the  lowest  point  in  60  years0    Except  for  1942 ?  the 
reported  condition  of  all  crops  is  the  best  in  seven  yeafcs«    Milk  and  .eggs  were 
being  produced  at  near^record  levels^    The  combined  acreage  of  oil  crops  for 
harvest  in  1946  has  been  exceeded  since  1932  only  in  the  past  3  years*  Indicated 

*  ■ 

yields  -of  nost  crops  are  above  average©    These  are  some  of  the  signs  pointing 

to  another  big  crop  year,  ^n  1946.  .  .  . 

-The  relatively  large  aggregate  crop  production  in  prospect  for  1946  is 
all  the-  nore  desirable  because  of  the  heavy  contribution  ■  to  the  total  nadu  by 
vitally  needed  food  and  feed  crops0    The  third  consecutive  billion^bushei  wheat  . 
crsp  will  be  the  second  largest  of  record^    Rye  production  wi.ll.be  the  smallest 
since  tire  drought  years, •  but  rice  will  be  at  a  near»record  levels    The  conbined 
output I' of  feed  grains  nay  be  the  largest  ever  produced,  with  proepefctolW 
production  of  all  corn  setting  a  new  high  nark  and  a  second  li  billion  .bushel 
oats  crop  nearly. up  to  that  of  1945,  though  barley  is  the  shortest  crop  since 
1937 9    -The  expected  tonnage  of  hay  is  below  the  level  of  the  past  4  yearss  but 
the  carryover  of  old  hay  is  largo c    Oilseed  crops  are  receding  from  the  high 
wartime  levels  with  the  production  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed  down  sharply  and 
a  small  decline  in  the  acreage  of  peanuts.    large  crops  of  tobaccos  potatoes, 
vogetab'losp  citrus  and  most  other  fruits  are  oxpoci;ed9  but  dry  beans  and  sweet* 
potatoes  will  be; be low  average©    Pastures  and  ranges,  except  in  the  Southwestern 
drought  area,  are  providing  abundant;  feed  despite  heavy  grazing  which  began 
earlier  than  usual  this  spring*  . 

"The  aggregate  acreage  of  52  crops  for  harvest  is  indicated  on  July  1  at 
nearly  345  million  acres.    This  total  is  about  700c000  acres  (0>2  percent)  lees 
than  that  harvested  in  1945.    Of  the  years  since  the  1929~1932  period,  when 
harvested  acreages  ranged  between  351  and  362  million  acres,  the  1946  acreage 
exceeds  that  of  .  any  except  the  past  3  years©    From  the  aggregate  acreage  of  52 
crops  planted  or  grown  in  1946  «  nearly  358  million  acres  "  the  acreage  I^ss  is 
indicated  at  about  12  million  acres,  which  would  be  a  smaller  loss  than  in  any 
of  the  past  .15  years  except  1942  and  1945a  . 
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UNITED  STATtT.9  DEPART  MEN!   OF     .ORICU    T  J  RE 
CROP   REPORT  buhkau  or  a<iricoi.ti{rai    tc-.o  omcs  Washington,  D\  C.. 

as'  of  -  CROP  REPORT  I  NO  BOARD  Julx_10»-li9A'i_--- 
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Tho  acreage •  now  indicated  as  planted  or  grown  in  1946,  "for  tho  1?  crops 
covdrod  by  the  Maroh  Prospective  Acreage  Report^  exceeds  by  0©1  percent ,  or 
500&000  noree,  the  total  prospect  ive  planting  reported  in  Maroh<»    Numerous  shifts 
botwoon  crops  occurred,    Qno  of  the  more  significant  shifts  is  a  declino  of  over 
a  half  million  aoroe  in  tamo  hay  for  harvoot,  probably  booauso  of  anticipated 
heavy  yiolde  or.  tho  avroago  to  bo  out.    In  attaining  an  aggrogato  a6roago  of 
crops  other  than  tamo  hay  whioh  oxooods  tho  total  intundod  in  Marohy  farmers 
had  to  tako  full  advantago  of  ovory  opportunity  offorod  by  tho  woathor.  Spring- 
grains  wore  plantod  at  optimum  datos  gonorally,  this  factor  contributing  to 
much  largor  aoroagos  of  spring  whoat  and  oats  than  those  originally  intondod  in 
tho  Northern  Statos*    Vfhon  tlio  timo  for  sowing  flax  arrived*  fiolds  woro  too  dry 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana;  furthovmoro  tho  aoroago  bonus  was  no  longor  in 
offoot,  though  a  highor  support  prico  for  flaxaood  had  boon  announood0    Tho  ro« 
suit  ivns  a  roduotion  in  flax  of  noarly  700^000  acron  bolow  intontions.  Not 
quito  all  tho  planned  aoroago  of  corn  was  planted*    In  sovoral  wostorn  Corn  Bolt 
States  this  was  bdoauso  loss  wintar  wheat  than  usual  was  abandonod  in  timo  to  bo 
roplanted  to  corn,  and  in    tho  Southca-rt  because  of  hoavy  intormittont  rains  at 
planting  tiiro.    But  this  was  noarly  offsot  by  increases  in  Missouri  and  oastorn 
Corn  Bolt  States,  whore  woathor  porsiittcd  planting  by  usual  datos  in  most 
soctions.    In  some  caBoe  tho  shift  to  com  was  at  tho  oxponso  of  soyb6an  acroago, 
which  also  foil  below  intentions,    jforo  tobacco,  peanuts,  boans,  poas,  potatoes 
and  swootpotatoos  "than  planned  in  T/arch  and  noarly  as  nuoh  barloy  and  sugar 
boets'woro  planted,    Too  muoh  rain  int^^f orod  with  plans  to  plant  rico  in  tho 
South*    Tho  ooroago  of  oowpoas  is  tho  smallest  in  IS  years,    Curront  information 
indicatos  a  sorghun  aoroago  of  450CCQQ  acres  above  that  intondod,  with  sore 
shift  from  cotton,  dospito 'loss  than  usual  abandoned  whoat  land  boing  available 
for  replanting  to  sorghumBo 

Many  factors,  in  addition  to  weather,  have'  af  fectod  1946  crop  acreages©  Tin 
opportunity  to  get  into  fields  earlier  than  usual,  in  March  and  April,  permitted' 
farmers  in  northern  areas  to  use  thoir  labor  and  machinery' to  tho  best  advantage,, 
This  was  fortunato,  for  whon  breakdowns  occurred  in  fiolds,  tho  shortage  of  re- 
pair parts  ofton  caused  considerable  dolays?    Shortages  and  high  pricos  of  food 
grains  ordinarily  obtainod  from  other  aroas  occasioned  shifts  from  cash  crops  to 
food  grains  in  dofioit  areas.    Farmers  had  to  weigh  tho  domands  upon  thorn  to  help 
food  a  hungry  world  against  depleted  farm  stocks,  comparative  returns  from  com- 
rctitive  orops    and  their  own  neods  to  preserve  livostook  balances.    Thus  they 
increased  spring  wheat  acreage  in  answer  to  tho    food  domands, '  increased  oats 
aoroago  bo6ausc  tho  orop  in^olvos  lo3<5  labor  in  producing  feed,  nearly  maintained 
thoir  o6m,  barloy  and  sorghum  aoroagos  and  r-"iduood  tho  size  of  tho  Nation^  hay 
aoroago,  compared  with  last  year.    An  improvement  in  the  supply  of  itinerant  labor 
utilizod  for  sugar  beets,  fruits',  and  toanss  and  the  local  labor  required  for 
tobacco,  peanuts  and  truck  props, "made  acreage  increases  feasible  for  thoso  orops 
whioh  offer  high  returns  per  aoro,    Plaxsood  in  high-risk  aroas  was  roplaood  by 
suror  food  crops*    Most  of  tho  bottor  lands  are  boing  closely  utilizod j  with  loss 
bottom  lands  idlo  as  a  rosult  of  floods  and  wot  woathor  than  la3t  yoar. 

Growing  conditions  to  July  1  havo  boon  favorablo  for  the  country  as  a 
wholo,    Thoy  havo  variod  from  nearly  idoal  in  tho  Pacific  Northwest  to  sovoro 
drought  in  thq  Southwest  and  woru  unfavorable  booauso  of  too  much  rain  in  sovoral 
Southeastern  States*    Juno  woathor  has  tondod  to  bring  tho  situation  into  bottor 
balanco,    OutBido  of  small  local  soctions,  tho  only  aroa  of  really  poor  crop 
prospoots  remaining  on  July' 1  is  tho  drought 'area  of  Now  Moxioo  and  Arizona, 
whoro  irrigation  water  ie  boooming  exhausted*.    A  largo  aroa  in  northeastern 
Montana,  North  Dakota  and  northoaotorn  Sout.1;  Dakota  vail  nood  rain  to  maintain 
thoir  prosont  fair  pro  scoots, 
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Spring  work  was  started  earlier  than  usual  in  most  of  the  ccant-ry,  A 
generally  dry  April  permitted  early  preparation  of  seed  "beds  for  rev  crops--  In 
May,  however i  wet  cool  weather  slowed  progress  and  freezing  weather  in  a  large 
West  North  Central  area  cut  down  and  froze  hack  3one  spring-sown  crops*    'J hey 
ultimately  made  good  recovery*  except  that  stands  of  grains  were  thinned. and  aome 
flax  and  sugar  beets  had  to  "be  replanted.    But  losing  the  advantage  of  early  - 
inge  they  were  set-  hack  to  about  normal  seasonal  progress?    Many  alfalfa  fields 
were  frosted  severely  enough  to  lose  most  of  the  first  cutting.    Good  June  weather 
has  brought  spring-*own  crops  generally  to  a  normal  or  better  stage  for  July  10 

Unfavorable  early  weather  conditionss  whether  too  wetv  too  dry  or  too  oool, 
for  the  most  part  changed,  for  the  better  before  the  situation  became  too  serious, 
Cool„  wet  weather  in  the  Northeast,  which  slowed  spring  plan  ting  v.  gave  way  in  late 
June  to  a  warmerr.  drier  period  which  permitted  completion  cf  spring  vorko  Plant- 
ing of  corn  and  soybeans  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  delayed  by  wet  fields?  Vat  was 
completed  in  early  Jtaae©    A  dry  area  in  Wisconsin  and  adjacent  sections  was  well 
watered  by  June  rairso     Timely  rains  fell  in  a  large  Dakota-Minneso ta  area  in  nid- 
June  to  improve  spring  grains  on  the  verge  of  deterioration*    More  rain  fell  in 
this  area  about  July  i0     Drier  weather  has,  enabled  southern  farmers  to  complete 
planting  their  com9  cotton,  rice,  peanuts  and  sorghums |  to  clean  grassy  fields, 
and  to  harvest  sTnail  grains  and  hay,,    Rains  fell  in  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
Panhandles  and  nearby  areas  in  time  to  help  wheat  yields  and  germination  of  grain 
sorghums.    Sorghum  was  planted  in  fields  intended  for  cotton  when  it  became  too 
late  for  planting  cotton.    Conditions  continued  favorable  for  harvesting  wheat  in 
the  Great  Plains  as  far  north  as  Nebraska  and  for  growth  of  all  grains  in  the  West. 

Crop  prospects  for  the  country  as  a  whoie  appear  brighter  than  on  July  1 
of  any  of  the  past  7  years,  except  in  1942*    That  banner  year  is  closely  approxi- 
mated in  all  areas  this  year.     In  every  geographical  region,  current  crop  con- 
ditions excel .the  average  of  the  past  7  years,  HhSr.fts  true  despite  relatively  poor 
to  fair  prospects  in  parts  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  the  South- 
western drought  area  and  in  the  earlier  waterlogged  fields  of  the  South  Central 
and  Southeastern  States,    Aggregate  production  24  percent  larger  than  the  1923^32 
average  is  indicated  in  1946,  306  points  higher  than  in  19450     If  attained,  this 
will  exceed  even  the  previous  high  level  of  1942,    The  outlook  for  grain  crops, 
both  food  and  feed  grains  is  for  the  largest  aggregate  production  in  all  history0 
Contributing  to  this  are  the  record  prospects  for  corn  coning  in  the  same  year 
that  wheat  and  oats  are  also  near  maximum  production  levels-.    Winter  wheat  and 
oats  made  good  early  progress  and  had  the  advantage  of  cool  weather  and  moisture 
at  filling  time,  with  little  serious  handicap  from  hot  winds  and  pests.  Harvest 
has  progressed  at  about  a  normal  rate,  but  earlier  than  usual*    The  317  million- 
bushel  wheat  crop  in  Kansas  is  posing  a  transportation  problem  which,  however,  is 
likely  to  be  solved  before  a  spring  wheat  crop  of  only  average  size  is  ready  for 
harvest*     Peed-grain  supplies,  in  spite  of  relatively  small  carry-over  stocks,  are 
likely  to  be  ample  for  the  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed.    The  number  of  grain- 
consuming  units  on  farms  January  1,  1947,  is  expected  to  be  significantly  lower 
than  on  January  1  of  this  year;  consequently,  the  prospective  feed-grain  supply 
per  unit  is  likely  to  equal  the  liberal  quantities  available  since  19400 

An  adequate  supply. of  hay,  made  up  of  a  fairly  largo  crop  and  a  large 
carry-over,  assures  a  supply  per  animal  unit  seldom  exceeded,  though  6  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago.     Some  of  the  crop  suffered  in  quality  because  of  freeze  damage, 
disease,  rains  at  harvest  time  and  overmaturity  while  awaiting  a  supply  of  bale- 
ties.    Pastures  are  above  average,  thotigh  not  as  good  as  a  year  ago,  and.  are  pro- 
viding abundant  succulent  feed,  despite  heavy  grazing  which  began  earlier 
than  usual.        This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  record 
milk  production  per  cow  during  each  of  the  past  four  months 
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Total  mill:  production,  however*  was  lower  than  in  June  1945*  because  of  fewer  cows 
milked*    Because  of  thetL^ht  feed  situation  poultry  flocks  wore  culled  sonowhat  mor 
Hhan  usual  in  June*  "but  not  &3  heavily  as  in  May,    Ifeg  production  continued  at  a 
high  level  and  in  spite  of  a  decreased  number  of  layers*  the  5-=months  total  in 
1946  equalled  that  of  the  first  6  months  of  1945. 

Sugar  production  in  Shis  country*  "basing  the  estimato  upon  indicated  pro« 
duction  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  and  a  normal  factory  recovery*  should  ap- 
proximate 2*2  million  tons  (raw  value  equivalent)  —  about  one-fourth  more  than 
in  194?,,    While  no  estimate  of  sirup  production  is  made  at  this  time*  average 
yields  f rem  the  indicated  acreages  of  sugar  cane  and'sorghun  for  sirup  would  re- 
suit  in  about  85  percent  cf  the  194?  production.    Earlier  estimates  of  the  1946 
maple  sirup  crop  were  37  percent  above  last  year's  record  low  outturn. 

Prospects  for  the  major  deciduous  fruits  improved  slightly  during  June* 
Aggregate  production  for  1946  is  now  indicated  at  13  percent  above  last  year  and 
7  percent  above  average©    Peach  production  is  at  a  new  high  record j  cherries* 
plums  and  apricots  are  larger  crops  than  cither  last  year  or  average^  while 
pearsj  -rapes  and  prunes  are  below  last  year*  but  above  average. 

Prospective  fruit  production  is  larger  than  average  in  South  Atlantic 
and  Western  States*  larger  than  the  short  production  last  year  in  the  ITorth 
Atlantic  States  and  slightly  below  average  in  the  North  Central  area*  Pros- 
pects for  the  1946-47  citrus  crop  are  favorable  in  all  Stat es*-oxc el lent  in 
nearly  all  Florida  citrus  areas,    Pecord  crops  of  filberts  end  California 
almonds  and  a  noar-recor:1.  crop  of  walnuts  are  now  in  prospect* 
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Aggregate  tonnage  of.  coinnercial  truck  crops  for  tho  .first  -3  quarters  of 
the  year  is  indicated  to  "be  7  percent  larger  than  lac t  year  and  34  percent  above 
average      a  new  record  high  for  this  period*    The  total  acreage  for  winter9 
spring  and  summer  harvest  this  year  is  about  12  percent  greater  than  in  1945 

••aKfll6  percent  above  average.    A  supply  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  harvost  this 
summer  ahout  14  percent  larger  than  production  last:  summer  is  indicated  "by  the 
prospective  aggregate  tonnage  of  20  crops  on  July  1©    (Phis  Is  a  now  record  high 
for  the  summer  season,  exceeding  the  1935*»44;  average  by  29  percent*    It  now 
appears  that  during  the  next  3  months- comparatively  large  supplies  of  most  truck 
crops  will  be  available,  with!  only  lima  beensg  cabbage,  swoetcora  and  green  peas 
expected  to  fall  short  of  both  last  year  and  aver &go0    Cabbage  and  swoetcorn 
supplies,  however,  are  expected  to  be  only  slightly  below  average* 

More  than  2  million  acres  have  been  planted  to  11  important  processing 

*%etabl©s  in  1946,  maintaining  the  relatively  high  acreage  level  established  in 
1942,,  The  aggregate  of  2,061,100  acres  planted  last  year  may  be  exceeded  by  as 
much  as  5  percent  this  season*    The  acreage  planted  to  green  poas  is  the  largest 

fBreage  on  record,  vfaile  sweetcorn  and  tomato  acreages  for  this  year  have  been* 

saceeded  only  once*    Previous  acreage  records  of  lima  beans  for  canning  and 
freezing  and  cucumbers  for  pickles  have  also  been  broken3    A  total  production  of 
492„900  tons  of  green  peas  for  processing  is  indicated  for  1946  on  the  basis  of 
July  1  reports,  which  is  slightly  loss  than  the  1945  production*  "A  total  of  207e90( 
tone  of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  in  prospect  for  this  year,  or  6  percent  less 
than—the  1945  production* ■ 
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WHEAT:     The  indicated  production  of  1,090,032,000  bushels  of  oil  wheut  is  second 

only  to  the  record  K45  production  of  1,123,14-3,000  bushels  and  is  the 
Nation's  fourth  billion- bushel  wheat  crop*    Winter  wheac  contributes  the  major 
part  of  the  large  crop       357,163,000  bushels  —  with  a  record  production  practi- 
cally r.ss'U*ed#    Both.  harvested  acreages  vnd  yield  in  the  southwest  exceeded  pre- 
harvest  expect"  ci  on s. 

The  relatively  low  spi  ing-wheat  production,  ostinatcd  at  232,929,000  hushcls, 
reflects  the  effects  of  insufficient  rains  and  la  to  freezes  in  soro  of  the  principal 
j pr ins-wheat  producing  States.    Although  durum-wheat  acreage  is  up  from  last  year, 
yields  are  expected  to  return  to  bhc  Ica.1  of  some  of  the  earlier  dry  years. 
Indicated  durum  production  of  26,089,000  bu  hcls  is  26  percent  below  the  r;ood  crop 
produced  last  year  snd  10  percorb  below  average.    Other  sprirg-whect  production  of 
206,840,000  bushels  is  down  22  percent  from  the  255  million  bu-.;hels  produced  last 
year,  duo  primarily  to  m:dst»irc  deficiency  in  the  rorhhorn  Plains  States  and  re- 
duced   cr  age  in  some  are:  c  of  the  Pacific  northwest*    The  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 57  million  -hv she le,,  ar  5«5  pcrcoi-^.  to  total  whefct  production  since  the 
special  mid-Juno  ustimato  of  1,053  million  bushels  is  attributable  mainly  to 
larger  harvested  acr:.rr''  and  higher  yields  of  •.■."inter  wheat  than  were,  estimated 
earlier,  and  improvement  due  to  timely  though  insuf ficior.t  rains  after  mid-June 
in  the  spr  in.  h- whe  at  belt. 

The  estimated  65,080,000  cere  -  of  all  /-heat  for  harvest  in  1946  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  Nation's  wheat  his  Lory,"  being  about  2  percent  larger  than 
the  64,740,000  acres  harvested  last  year  an:1,  the  largest  since  1958.     The  highest 
on  record  was  73,700,000  acres  in  1919,  a  year  of  largo  plantings  and  very  low 
abandonment  of  winter  wheat  together  \:ith  the  largest  spring  wheat  plantings  on 
rcccrdt  ' 

Winter  ■'./heat  for  harvest  is  c  stinrtcd  at  47,277,000  acr<  s,  1*3  percent 
higher  than  last  yea^c  46,678,000  acres.    The  expanded  acreage  of  winter  w>eat 
seeded  last  fall  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Pacific  ITorthwost  States  where  moisture 
conditions  wore  unusually  favorable  came  through  with  modcrarc  abandonment  and 
resulted  in  an  increased  acreage  for  harvest  in  al]  States  of  that  area  cy.ccpt 
Kansas  and  Nov.-  Mexico.     In  practically  all  States  in  the  on  stem  half  of  the 
llation  the  acr-ago  for  harvest  is  hi  low  last  year.    Y/heat  gave  way  to  the 
competition  from  corn  and  other  feed  gr.  5ns  in  the  North  Central  and  Eastern  States,, 
Wet  weather  >.t  seeding  tine  last  fall  was  responsible  for  reduced  acreage  generally 
-'-hrcuehout  the  south  end  east*    Owiag.  to  the  favorable  moisture  situation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  last  fall  there  was  c  substantial  shift  from  spi'ing  to  winter 
wheat,  particularly  in  Washington*    Even  with  the  reduction  in  sprin  ~3  wheat  the 
acres  go  of  all  wheat  ir.  Washington  is  the  largest  on  record  end  indicated  production 
is  a  fourth  larger  thar.  the  previous  record  cr  or-  >£  1944. 

Th  ?  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat  for  harve  st  is  estimated  at  18,403,000 
acres,  2  percent  lor  go  r  than  the  18,062,000  acres  '  rr  vested  last  year.  A 
substantial  increase  in  the  acrcapre  of  durum,  wheat  mere  than  offset  a  slight 
reduction  in  acreage  of  other  spring  -..heat.    The  2,414,000  acres  of  durum  wheat 
estimated  for  harvest  is  23  percent  larger  than,  last  year.     Ninety  percent  of 
this  acreage  is  in  North  Dakota.    Other  serine  wheat  acreage  for  harvest,  estimatod 
at  15,989,000  acres,  is  barely  oclow  last  year's  16,092,000  ac>-cs.    A  substantial 
increase  is  indicated  for  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  but  dry  weather  in  North 
Dakota  holds  present  expectations  of  acreage  for  harvest  a  little  under  last' year 
"in  spite  of  increased  plantings,     Tn  the  Pacific  borthwost  the  increase    in  spring 
Wheat  -.create  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  is  mors  than  offset  by  doorcases  in  Montana  and 
Washin  gton. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  harvested  yields  is  markedly  different  as 
between  winter  wheat  end  spring  v.heut."   The  winter  wheat  yield  of  18.1  bushels 
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per  harvested  acre  is  half  a  "bushel  higher -than  last  year  and  a  little  more  than 
2  "bushels  above  average.    The  prospective  yield  of  all  spring  wheat  of  12.7  "bushels 
per  harvested  acre  is  4  "bushels  "below  last  year*s  relatively  high  yield,  hut 
only  1.2  bushels  below  average.    June  weather  was  very  favorable  for  winter  wheat 
in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  States*    Here  the  crop  matured  earlier  than  usual 
with  harvest  completed  in  some  areas.    Practically  no  damage  or  loss  has  occurred 
^hen  harvest  has  been  completed.    Harvest  yields  in  the  southern  Plains  area  were 
above  earlier  expectations.     In  the  fields  where  wheat  headed  short,  seemingly 
geared  to  dry  weather,  the  heads  were  well  filled  and  test  weights  are  high*  This 
resulted  in  close  harvesting  in-  the  driest  sections  of  the  southwest  where  straw 
was  very  short.    Oklahoma's  production  is  the~ largest  on  record. 

Excepting  for  localized  Hessian  ?ly  damage  in  sections  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  eastern  Kansas,  conditions  were  favorable  in  the  central  and  eastern  wheat 
sections.    Washington  has  a  record  crop  of  winter  wheat,  and  the  good  season  is 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  northwest  excepting  Montana,  -which  is  still  ouite  dry. 
Rains  after  mid-June  were  general  in  the  spring  wheat  belt,  but  insufficient  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana  to  make  up  for  the  setback  given  spring  wheat  by  the 
accumulated  moisture  deficiency  and  mid-May  freezes.*    Much  of  the  crop  is  heading 
short  in  those  States,  but  the  improvement  in  moisture  conditions  after  mid-June 
were  of  material  help0 

The  indicated  winter  wheat  abandonment  of  8c 8  percent,  is  below  earlier 
expectations  because  of  improved  conditions  and  close  harvesting,  but  still  above 
the  abandonment  last  year  of  6.9  percent*     Spring  wheat  abandonment  is. expected 
to  be  rather  high  -  7.1  percent  -  due  to  dry  weather  in  the  main  spring  wheat 
belt.     Lpst  year  it.  was  3.2  percent »     The  abandonment  of  durum  wheat-9.7  percent- 
is  higher  thaji  the  6.6  percent  exoected  for  other  spring  wheat  due  to  the 
concentration  of  the  durum  acreage  in  drier  sections  of  North  Dakota. 

Production  of  wheat  by  classes  in  1946f  with  last  year  in  parenthesis  for 
ofcttparioon,  is  as  follows:     H^rd  red.  winter  555,242,000  (  519,421,000),  soft  red. 
winter  206,215,000  (234,025,000),  hard  red  spring  174,374,000  (232.852,000), 
durum  26,493,000  (35,731,000)  and  white  wheat  127,768,000  (101,114,000)  bushels. 
Production  of  hard,  red  winter  and  white  wheat  is  the  highest  of  record 
beginning  in  1925.     Decreases  from'  last  year  are  indicated  in  production  of  soft 
red  winter,  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheat* 

WHEAT  STOCKS;     Spurred  by  the  Government  purchase  urogram  to  secure  wheat  for 
relief  purposes,  and  by  prospect;;  far  another  bumper  croo  this 
year,  stocks  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1,  1946  were  reduced  to  42,703,000  bushels  - 
less  than  half  of  reserves  on  farms  a  year  ago, and  the  smallest  since  1937.  Farm 
stocks  on  July  1  this  year  represent  only  3.8  percent  of  production  in  the  preceding 
year  compared  with  8.3  percent  on  July  1,  1945g  and  an  average  of  10c 6  percent. 
Disappearance  from  farms  of  161  million  bushels  since  April  1  is  12  million  bushels 
greater  than  the  previous  record  of  149  million  bushels  in  1945;,  and  compares  with 
average  disappearance  of  about  85  million  bushels.,     By  July  1,  farm  stocks  had 
reached  an  abnormally  low  level  in  a.  majority  of  the  States.     In  the  eastern 
deficit-wheat  producing  States,  stocks  '-ere  about  as  large  as  at  this  time  a  year 
ago,:  but  in  most  other  States  farmers  held  much  smaller  quantities. 

'        In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  harvest  of  the  new  crop  was  well  advanced  by 
July  1,  the  carryover  of  old  crop  '"heat  was  only  1.5  and  1.0  percent  respectively 
of  last  year's  production.     Kansas  and  Nebraska,  farmers  wore  holding  about  2  per- 
cent of  their  production,  while  in  other  States  of  the  Great  Plains  area  stocks 
on  July  1  represented  from  4>-  to  6*  percent  of  1945  Production,,     Stocks  were  very 
low  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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CORN:    The  Nation^  corn  orib  will  have  mors  corn  in  it  this  year  than  ever  "6e«» 

foro  if  the  all-time  high  production  of  3 o3  billion  bushels  indicated 
by  July  1  prospects  materializes*    Tlie  expected,  yield  per  aoro  of  36*5  bushels  6n 
the  9l05  million  noroo  for  harvest  which  le  praotionlly.'-thb    eCffi*'  a3  las*-  yoar9 
would  also  bo  an  all-time  high©    Jifeasurod  by  the  1935*44  avorago*  the  1946  aoro- 
ago  for  harvest  is  only  a  feriflo  loss  but  tho  prospective  yield  per  aoro  is  8o0 
•  bushols  more  and  tho  production  ovor  a  fourth  largor*    Aoroago  and  yiold  per  aero 
changes  from  last  year  fall  into  simplo  pattorne*    A  big  wodgo  of  States  oxtond- 
ing  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  northeast  to  tho  Now  England  States  shows  oithor 
inoroasod  aoroago  or  no  ohangp  while  almost  all  States  outsido  tho  "wodgo"  show, 
doorcases*    Anothor  broad  wodgo  of  Statos  oxtending  from  South  Dakota,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  southeast  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  shows  good  to  oxoollont  yiold. 
prospoctse    Outsido  this  "wodgo"  prospootivo  yiolds  show  widor  variation* 

Whilo  tho  soason  to  dato  cannot  bo  ratod  as  ontiroly  favorablo,  noithor 
has  advorso  woathor  damaged  tho  crop  beyond  rooovory  ovor  any  wido  areae  Almost 
without  oxcoption  oorn  lookod  bottor  on  July  1  than  at  any  time  oarlior  in  tho 
soasone    Tho  crop  should  bo  ablo  to  maintain  ourront  prospoots  booauso  in  almost 
every  State  there  is  an  inoroase  in  hybrids  whioh  are  better  able  "to  take  it" 
should  the  going  got  tough© 

In  tho  North  Contral  Statos  the  Mississippi  River  appoars  to  be  tho 
dividing  lino  botwoon  a  uniformly  good  outlook  and  ono  more  variable©    Tho  Statos 
in  this  group  wost  of  the  River  aro  enjoying  tho  host  season  in  years*  Stand?, 
aro  good,  fields  aro  cloan,  tho  crop  is  oarly  and  moisture  is  amplo t    East  of 
tho  Rivor  conditions  aro  spotted  and  particularly  so  in  southorn  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  whoro  tho  crop  got  off  to  a  slow  start  bocauso  of  froquont  rain 
interruptions  during  the  planting  soason*    On  July  lt  however,  corn  v/us  on  tho 
way  toward  ovorooming  that  handicap*    Fur  tho  North  Contral  Statos  as  a  group 
tho  prosont  outlook  is  for  tho  biggost  coyoa  crop  on  rooord* 

In  tho  North  Atlantio  Statos  corn  got  a  big  boost  from  tho  "warmer  and 
dryor  days  of  lato  Juno  and  a  big  crop  is  indicated  for  this  aroa,    Tho  South 
Atlantio  and  South  Contral  Statos  also  bonofittod  from  warmer  and  dryor  woathor 
in  late  June  but  because  of  reduced  acreage  in  those  two  regions  below  average 
production  is  expected,,      Colorado,  the  principal  corn  State  in  the  Wost,  has 
above  average  yiolds  in  prospect*    Now  Mexico  is  buffering  from  a  sevoro  and 
prolonged  drought c      Good  prospects  prevail  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Statos*  The 
Minnesota  crop  is  3  wookc  ahead  of  usual*      In  tho  southorn  part  of  tho  Corn  Bolt 
and  ovor  muoh  of  tho  East  and  South  thoro  is  much  variation  in  j^tago  of  growth 
bocauso  of  tho  oxtondod  planting  soason* 

Tho  93  million  acroa  of  corn  planted  in  1946  is  slightly  undor  tho  ue'ro- 
ago  farmers  had  plannod  in  March  and* about  oqual  to  that  plant od  for  tho  1945 
crop  but  2  porcont  loss  than  average*    Facod  by  a  tight  food  situation  and 
an  oxpoctod  heavy  export  dontmd,  oncouragod  by  inoroasod  coiling  pricos  and 
favored  by  a  planting  soason'which  gave  amplo  opportunity  to  carry  out  in- 
tentions or  oven  oxoood  thomf  farmors  in  tho  nid-west  Statos  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  qxooodod  intontiens  by  2f  2  and  3  porcont,  "respectively,  to  give  dach 
of  thoso  Statos  tho  bigrost  corn  acroago  sinoo  1937*    Thoso  gains  woro  mado 
largo ly  at  tho  oxponso  of  ooyboans  and  hay. 
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Wisconsin  planted  5  percent  less  than  lest  year.    In  the  mid~west  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Iowa  planted  the  same .o create  as  intended  and  the 
same  as  last  year  hut  expects  to  harvest  more  because  of  smaller  abandonment 0 
Favored  by  the  best  planting  season  in  several  years,  Missouri  exceeded  intentions 
and  planted  18  percent  more  acres  than  in  1945.    Minnesota  and  Nebraska  fell  short 
of  intentions  .and  the  acreage  planted  in  each  State  is  7  percent  less  than  last 
year.    States  in  this  area  shoving  declines  seeded  more  small  grains  this  spring 
and  also  had  less  than  usual,  abandonment  of  winter  wheat.    For  the  North 'Central 
States  as  a  group  the  acreage  planted  this  year  is  0.7  percent  greater  than  that 
of  1945  and  7  percent  above  the  average 0 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  farmers  are  trying  to  produce  more  of  their 
own  feed  supply  by  planting  a  2  percent  larger  corn  acreage  than  last  year  and, 
this  gives  the  area  the  largest  corn  acreage  since  1935  with  the  exception  of  1944. 
Hampered  by  wet  weather  at  planting  time  farmers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
planted  even  less  than  planned  to  give  the  smallest  acreage  since  1883.  Wet 
weather  also  hampered  planting  operations  over  much  of  the  South  Central  area  but 
with  an  extended  planting  season  an  acreage  slightly  more  than  intended  was  finally 
planted.    In  this  group  of  States  only  Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  planted  a 
larger  acreage  than  last  year.    For  the  region  the  1S46  acreage  is  the  smallest 
since  1897.    The  6  percent  decline  in  the  Western  States  is  a  continuation  of  the 
downward  trend.    In  Colorado,  which  grows  over  half  of  the  corn  acreage  in  this 
area,  the  1946  acreage  is  the  smallest  since  1916. 

Because  of  the  smaller  abandonment,  105  percent  in  prospect  at  this  time, 
indications  are  that  91,487,000  acres  of  corn,  a  trifle  more  than  last  year,  will 
be  harvested.    Such  an  acreage  would  be  only  slightly  less  than  the  1935-44  aver- 
age.   Abandonment  last  year  was  1,8  percent  and  the  average  is  3.2  percent, 

-Stocks  of  ccrn  on  farms  July  1,  1946  are  the  smallest  for  this  date  in  the 
last  9  years.    Estimated  at  515,341,000  bushels  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  stocks 
are  30  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  14  percent  less  than  average.    Stocks  in 
the  North  Contral  States  are  only  2/3  as  large  as  last  year  and  20  percent  less 
than  average }  although  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  year 
ago  and  the  average.    Stocks  are  larger  than  last  year  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  but  only  55  percent  as  large  as  last  year  in  the  Western 
States. 

The  disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  since  April  1  amounts  to  556,649,000 
bushels,  compared  with  586,561,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  of  1945  and  the 
average  of  421,357,000  bushels0    Included  in  this  year's  April  1  to  July  1  die-ap- 
pearance from  farms    is  the  34,000,000  bushels  bought  by  the  Government  under  the 
30-cent  bonus  plan  for  foreign  food  relief, 

OATS;    The  near  'record  oats  crop  of  1,471,026,000  bushels  now  in  prospect  compares 

with  the  record  1,547,663,000  bushels  produced  in  1945  and  is  about  342 
million  bushels  or    30  percent  above  the  10-yoar  average  production  of  1,129,441,000 
bushels.    Prospective  yield  of  34,2  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  37e3  bushels 
in  1945  and  the  average  of  30.7  bushels.    Because  of  an'  early  and  favorable  spring 
season    for  seeding  and  the  tight  feed  situation,  farmers  seeded    a  larger  acreage 
than  in  1945.    The  estimated  43,012,000  acres  for  harvest  is  almost  4  percent 
above  1945  and  has  been  exceeded  in  only  two  years  —  1921  and  1925  when  45,539,000 
and  44,240,000  acres,  respectively,  were  harvested.    The  1945  estimated  acreage 
is  about  17  percent  above  the  average  of  36,711,000  acres. 
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Estimated  oats  production  of  491  pttlion  bushels  In  the  East  North  Central 
States  is  about  1  percent  above  tho  1945  production  of  488  million  bushels.^  The 
acreage  for  harvest  in  this  region  was  increased -about  9  percent  above  194o,  "but 
indicated  yield  per  acre  averages  30 5  bushels  below  the  record  1945  yield  of  45*6 
bushels  per  acre.    All  States  of  the  region  have  prospects  for  good  yields. 
Drought  and  May  freezes  injured  the  oats  crop  in  . the  Vest  North  Central  States© 
Prospective  production  in  these  States  of  725  million  bushels  is  85  million  bv  3fi] 
or  about  10  percent  below  the  all-time  record  crop  of  810  million  bushels  in  l943j 

Indicated  production  of  65  million  bushels  of  oats  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  compares  with  51  million  bushels  harvested  in  1945c    All  principal  States 
of  this  region  show  a  larger  crop  than  in  1945c    The  largest  increase  is  shown  for 
New  York  whero  an  early  season  was  favorable  for  the  sowing  and  growth  of  a  rela^- 
tively  large  acreage.    The  South  Atlantic  crop  estimated  at  49  million  bushels,  is 
the  largest  of  record  even  though  the  acreage  for  harvest  was  reduced  about  4  per- 
cent.   Above  average  yields  per  acre  are  indicated  in  every  State  of  the  region 
with  greatest  increases  in  Virginia*  the  Carol inas  and  Georgia.    Production  of 
about  94  million  bushels  is  indicated  in  the  South  Central  States,  About  6  percent 
below  the  1945  crop.    Tho  reduction  ws  caused  largely  by  an -'8  percent  drop  in 
acreage,  drought  injury  in  Texas  and  excessive  May  rainfall  in  Louisiana*  Above 
average  yields  are  expected  in  all  other  States  of  the  region. 

Estimated  production  of  47  million  bushels"- 6f  oats  in  the  Western  States  is 
4  million  bushels  below  last  yoar0    The  reduction  is  a  result  of  a  reduction  in 
acreage  and  3lightly  lower  estimated  yield  per  acre.    California  and  Oregon  are  the 
only  States  with  oats  crops  exceeding  1945. 

The  all-time  record  high  oats  acreage  of  46,879,000' acres  seeded  for  1946 
harvest  is  nearly  4  percent  above  the  1945  acreage  and  about  14  percent  above  the 
10- year  average  of  41,191,000  acres.    This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  in  which 
the  oats  acreage  shows  an  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  July  estimate 
is  slightly  larger  than  farmers1  early  spring  intentions. 

The  largest  acreage  increases  occurred  in  tho  North  Central  and  North 
Atlantic  States  where  an  early  spring  season  was  favorable  for  sowing  the  crop.  On 
the  other  hand  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  an  unfavorable  fall 
season  resulted  in  a  reduced  acreago  for  1946.    A  slight  shift  to  wheat  and  barley 
in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  was  a  primary  cause  of  a  decline  of  about  2  per- 
cent in  the  Western  States. 

Factors  contributing  to  tho  increased  acreage  in  the  North  Central  States, 
where  76  percent  of  the  total  acreage  for  the  Nation  is  grown,  arc:    a  very  tight 
feed  situation,  an  early  spring  and  good  weather  for  sowing,  increased  use  of 
improved  and  rust-resistant  varietie.3,  and  the  comparatively  light  labor  require- 
ments for  producing  oats.     Tho  35,755,000  -ores  sown  in  the  North  Central  States 
is  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  1945  plantings.     Substantial  increases  are  shown 
in  8  States  of  the  region  with  no  change  in  Minnesota*    Declines  are  shown  for 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Farm  Stocks  of  0at3  on  July  j  are  the  largest  "on  record  for  this  date.  They 
are  estimated  at  277,973,000  bushels,  or  ICO 'percent  of  the  1945  bumper  crop0  This 
is  33  percent  more  than  the  209,400*000  bushels  on  hand  on  July  1  last  year  and  56 
percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  177,771,000  bushels.    Disappearance,  of  oats 
from  farms  during  the  past  quarter  (April  1  to  July  l)  at  300,595.000  bushels  was 
a  record  high.     In  terms  of  percent  of  the  xorevious  year's  production,  tho  July  1 
stocks  at  18.0  percent  compares  with  10.1  percent  on  July  1  last  year  end  the  July  1 
average  of  16.2  percent. 
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BARISYs    Barley  production  now  indicated  at  230,278,000  bushels  is  13  percent  "below 

last  year%  263,961,000  bushel  crop,  and  20  percent  below  average.  The 
prospective  yield  of  22,9  bushels  per  acre  is  about  average,  but  is  3  bushels  less 
than  last  year,  largely  because  of  May  freezes  this  year  in  the  North  Central 
States© 

The  total  acreage  seeded  to  barley  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimatod  at 
11,513,000,  nearly  one  percent  greater  than  last  year  but  23  percent  less  than 
average.    The  seeded  acreage  in  the  North  Central  group  of  States  as  a  whole  is 
40  percent  below  average^  while  in  North  Dakota,  the  leading  barley  State,  the 
acreage  is  9  percent  greater  than  average.    In  the  wostcrn  States  the  seeded 
acreage  is  a  fourth  above  average. 

The  largest  acreage  ever  seeded  was  the  19  (,536,000  for  the  1942  crop.  Since 
1942,  other  crops  have  offered  better  income  possibilities  and  more  food  and  feed 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  10e061f000  or  1  per- 
cent less  than  last  year  but  a  fifth  below  average.    About  13  percent  of  the  seeded 
acreage  will  be  abandoned  or  diverted  to  uses  other  than  for  grain  which  is  about 
the  same  as  for  recent  years. 

Farm  stocks  of  old  crop  barley  on  July  1  are  estimatod  to  have  dwindled  to 
38,700,000  bushels  compared  with  45,594,000  bushels  on  June  10    These  reserves 
are  the  lowest  since  July  10  1938. 

EJJ_j  Production  of  rye  in  1946  is  estimated  at  20,897,000  bushels,  21  percent 
less  than  last  year's  crop  of  26,3546000  bushels,  and  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  10-year  average  production  of  42,356,000  bushels.  The  decrease  in 
production  is  due  to  both  the  smaller  acreage  for  harvest  and  lower  yields  per 
acre. 

Rye  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  estimatod  at  1,775,000  acres, 
a  decrease  of  10  percent  from  the  1^98^000  acres  in  1945  and  about  48  percent 
from  the  10»year  average  of  3,410,000  acreso    Decreases  from  last  year  are  general 
in  all  regions  except  the  Western  States  where  a  5  percent  increase  is  indicated. 
The  acreage  of  rye  for  harvest  in  the  North  Central  States  in  1946  is  estimated 
at  le246,000  acres,  9  percent  less  than  last  year  and  55  percent  less  than 
-average;  however,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  major  producing  States,. have  a  larger 
acreage  for  harvest  than  last  year.    The  rank  of  States  according  to  acreage 
places  Nebraska  first  with  South  Dakota  and  Sbrih  Dakota  close  behind* 

Of  the  total  acroage  planted  to  rye  for  all  purposes  last  fall,  53  percent 
will  not  be  harvested  for  grain,  comparod  with  56  percent  in  1945,  and  the  10»year 
average  of  45  percent.    Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  used  for 
hay,  pasture  or  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 

The  indicated  yield  of  1108  bushels  per  acre  comparos  with  I3a3  bushels  in 
1945  and  an  average  yield  of  12,2  bushels.    The  crop  is  being  harvested  under 
generally  favorable  weather  conditions,  but  in  many  fields  in  the  North  Central 
States  heads  aro  light  and.  the  straw  heavy.    Freezing  weather  during  May  and  dry 
weather  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June  adversely  affected  the  development 
of  heads  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota0    Yield  per  acre  prospects 
improved  from  a  month  earlier  in  the  tier  of  States  Just  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains^  but  In  most  other  areas  there  was  little  change. 

SBj&g    A  rice  crop  of  69  million  bushels  is  in  prospect,  slightly  smaller  than  in 

1945,  but  exceeding  that  of  any  other  year.    Though  the  harvested  acreage  is 
expected  to  set  a  new  high,  the  prospective  yield  of  45  bushels  per  acre  is  2§- 
bushels  below  average  and  about  !§■  bushels  below  each  of  the  past  2  years*  Con- 
ditions on  July  1  were  favorable,  but  late  seedings  in  the  southern  area-iend  to 
hold  do-w»~yXeldjp  respects,  _  14  ». 
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A  record  acreage  was  needed  to  rice  in  1046,    The  estimated  1,543*000 
planted,  acres  succeeds  "by  2  percent  the  previous  high  acreage  of  1945.  Compared 
with  last  year  sharply  expanded  planted  acreage  in  Arkansr.3  and  a  2  percent  increase 
in  California  iiiQre  than  offset  a  3  percent  decline  in  the  Iouisiana  rice  acreage. 
Texas  shows  no  change.    Planted  acreages  in  Arkansas  and  California  also  exceed th» 
aero'jgo  intended  in  March  vhilo  those  !n  Louisiana  and  Texas  foil  below  intentions. 

The  l,533.-000  acres  for  harvest  also  is  a  now  reford»  2  percent  above  that 
of  19450    Prior  to  1941.  the  harvested  acreage  never  had. reached  1#100,000  acres; 
since  1941t  vhen  lt214f000  acres  wore  harvested*  it  has  never  been  below  le4509000 
acresc    The  1935*44  average  is  ltl690000  acres  harvested* 

Most  of  the  Arkansas  acroage  was  seeded  undor  favorable  circumstances.  Some 
acroage,  sown  lato  in  June,  required  special  watering  to  bring  about  germination  and 
emergence  and  may  face  frost  hazard  in  the  fall.    Louisiana  growers  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  seeding  because  of  excessive* rains  in  May  and  some  rcseeding  was  neces- 
sary.   Much  of  the  crop  in  this  State  will  be  late*    In  Texas  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  rice  area  had  difficulties  similar  to  those  in  Louisiana,  but  condi'tiens.  in  the 
remainder  of  the  area  were  favorable  at  planting  timer,    California  fields  were 
seeded  undor  favorable  conditions  and  have  been  making  satisfactory  progress© 

HAXSESPi    Production  of  flaxseed  in  1946  estimated  at  20i»149p000  buahels  is  only 
55  percent  of  last  years  36p638#000^bushel  crop.    Both  acroage  and  ex- 
pected yields  arc  down  sharply  in  the  main  flaxseed  arei»    Such  a  production  would 
be  3^  million  bushels  below  the  1935-44  average  raaldng  both  production  and  acreage 
the  lowest  since  1939. 

The  indicated  2o465,000  acres  for  harvest  is  only  63  percent  of  the 
3o914fc000  acres  harvested  last  year*  and  is  the  lowest  in  seven  years*    The  esti- 
mated 2^708,000  acres  seeded*  based  on  returns  from  farmers  in  early  June  when  seed« 
ing  operations  were  practically  finished©  is  only  two^thirds  of  last  year's  seeded 
acreage.    Moreover  it  is  only  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  seeded  acreage 
reported  as  intended  in  March©    In  the  4  Northern  Plains  States»  where  88  percent 
of  last  year's  Ue  S6  acreage  was  harvested  seedings  this  year  are  l-j  million  acres 
less  than  last  year*  and  nearly  800,000  acres  under  March  intended  seeding^  The 
acroage  decreased  sharply  in. North  Dakota  and  Montana*  where  dry  weather  in  April 
and  May  prevented  seeding  some  of  the  intended  acreage.    Some  of  the  flax  acreage 
damaged  by  the  mid«May  frevtc  was  replanted,  but  not  all  of  the- damaged-  acreage 
could  be  replanted  because  of  continued  dry  weather  and,  in  some  cases,  scarcity  of 
seed©    The  acreage  seeded  to  flax  is  smaller  than  last  year  in  practically  all 
States.  Disappointing  flaxseed  yields  last  year  in  many  areas  was  a  factor  in  this 
year's  smaller  planti ngs*    Texas  is  the  only  State  with  a  larger  acreage? 

Lack  of  rainfall  and  damage  from  the  Stay  freeze  were  the  main  deterrents  in 
the  development  of  the  crop  in  the  sections  of  heaviest  flaxseed  acreage  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  States,  causing  thinning  of  standsp    weediness,  and  late 
growth  of  replanted  fieldsr    Kid*>June  rains  were  helpful  in.  the  dry  sections  of 
Minnesota*  but  there  was  insufficient  rainfall  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana*  The 
crop  is  harvested  or  hearing  harvest  as  far  north  as  Zansas^ 

The  indicated  yield  of  802  bushels  per  acre  is  down  1.2  bushel6  from  last 
year,  and  is  one-' tenth  of  a  bushel  per  acre  below  average.    The  indicated  abandon— 
ment  of  9.0  percent  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year,  and  is  the  highest 
abandonment  since  1938© 

FLAX  FOR  Fpffij    The  acreage  of  flax  planted*  for  fiber  in  Qrogon  this  yearp  estiaate 
vt'  8,500  ecros,  is  lcG0O  aeroe  loss  tBa&  planted  in  1945.  and  10,500 
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acres  bolow  the  wartime  peak  reaohed  in  1942«    Although  recent  rains  have  relieved 
the  shortage  of  soil  moisture  and  improved  the  outlook,  abandonment  is  expected  to 
ba  comparatively  heavy  leaving  around  7,300  acres  for  harvest  compared  with  8,500 
acres  last  year* 

SOYBEANS^  The  acreage  of  soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  is  the  lowest 
since  1941*  but  still  larger  than  m  any  pre-war  year*    Estimated  at' 
11*6  million  acres,  the  1946  Soybean  "alone"  aoroago  is  13  percent  bolow  tho  13e4 
million  acres  planted  in  1945    but  17  percent  above  tho  1935-44  average  of  about 
10  million  aoros* 

Planting  this  season  ovor  a  largo  portion  of  tho  main  soybean  aroa  was  com- 
pleted under  much  moro  favorablo  Conditions  than  a  year  ago»    However,  in  parts' 
of  tho  oastorn  soyboan  area  thero  was  considorablo  dolay  booauso  of  wot  woathor<> 
In  Ohio,  rains  rosultod  in  dolayod  planting  and  poor  stands  in  somo  fiolds* 

Much  of  tho  reduction  in  aorcago  apparently  has 'boon  duo  to  tho  dosiro 
of    farmers  to  got  back  to  a  moro  normal  crop  rotation©    This  is  ospocially  truo 
in  tho  hoavy  producing  aroas  whoro  soyboan  acroago  was  pushod  during  tho  war  yoars# 
Although  thoro  is  still  an  acuto  nood  for  s6yboons  for  crushing  somo  farmers 
turnod  moro  to  corn  and  othor  spring  grains,  bocausc  of  tho  inoreasod  coiling 
pricos  and  ovon  groator  domand*    Soybeans  havo  boon  grown  in  rcoont  years  oh  somo 
land  in  most  produoing  Statos  which  was  not  ontiroly  suitod  to  tho  crop  and  in 
these  areas  reductions  have  been  substantial© 

In  the  North  Central  States,  where  more  than    80  percent  of  the '"alone" 
acreage  is  grownP  a  decrease  of  15  porcont  from  last  yoar  is  indicatodr    Of  tho 
major  soybean  Statos,  Iowa  shows  tho  sharpost  reduction  --  20  porcont  bolow  1945 * 
Ohio 'is  noxt  with  a  drop  of  18  porcont,,    Indiana,  which  had  a  very  good  soason  in 
1945s  shows  a  d6croa60  of  only  13  porcont,  whilo  Illinois^  by  far  tho  heaviest 
producing  Stato,,  indioatos  a  doolino  of  17  porcont  from  last  yoar#  Minnosota, 
which  doos  not  follow  this  downward  tronda  has  an  incroaoo  bf  24  porcont  ovor  last 
yoar*    In  this  Stato  tho  crop  has  bocomo  3tf<sr.»#»tijigly  popular, with  curront  aoroago 
3«f  old  that  of  tho  lO^yoar  avoragor,    Othor  -soyboan  producing  aroas  indicato  modoratc 
roduction3  from  last  yoar0 

Growers  2  intentions  as  of  July  1  indicato  about  9„4  million  acros  of  soy- 
boans  will  bo  harvostod  for  boans  this  yoar,  about  14  porcont  bolow  tho  10,9 
million  acros  harvostod  last  yoar  —  tho  all  timo  high  "boan"  aoroago 9  Tho 
Horth  Contral  Statos,  whoro  about  nino-tonths  of  tho  acroago  for  boans 'is  groxvn 
show  about  8-|-  million  acros  this  yoar5  a  drop  of  15  porcont  bolow  1945* 

Tho  first  f orooast  of  1946  production  will  bo  roloasod  in  tho  Crop  Roport 
on  August  9* 

Stocks  of  soyboans  on  farms  July  1  dro  tho  smallost  in  tho  4  yoars  of  ro-" 
cord*    Curront  farm'stocks  amount'to  (5,780,000  bushols,  or  3*5  porcont  of 'tho' 194^ 
production*    This  comparos 'with  7  ,587  ,,000  bushols  on  farms  a  yoar  ago,  10,858,000 
on  July  1,  1944  and  13,744e000  bushols  on  July  1,  1943*    Tho  low  July  1  farm  ro- 
sorvos  woro  duo  primarily  to  a  docroasod  carryovor  for  socdf  a  good  sooding  soason 
allowing  oarlior  sooding* and  oarly  knowlodgo  of  noods  for  ro-sooding,  and  tho 
strong  oommorcial  domand*    About  sovon-oights  of 'tho  farm' stocks  aro  in  tho  five 
major' Soybean  producing  Statos  —  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana p  Ohio*  and  lifi.ssouri»  Of 
these,  Illinois  alone  accounts  for  ovor  40  porcont  of  tho  U.  S»  totalc    Each  of 
those  Statos,  oxcopt  Illinois p  has  smallor  stocks  than  a  yoar  ago* 
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Movement  from  farm3  was  heavy  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  194.5  crop  mar- 
keting season  -  October  1,  1945  to  January  1,  1945.    Farm  disappearance  the  past 
quarter,  April  1  to  July  1,  1946  of  23  million  bushels  was  3  million  bushels,  more 
than  a  year  ago, 

COWPEAS:    The  1946  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  i*  estimated 

at  1.405,000  acres,  13  percent  below  the  1,616,000  acres  in  1945  and  less 
than  half  the  10-year  average  of  about  3  million  acres.    This  marks  the  fifth  suc- 
cessive year  in  which  the  cowpea  acreage  has  declined.    It  is  now  at  the  lowest 
level  in  16  years. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Texas,  fcho  three  top-ranking  States  in  the  acre- 
age of  cowpeas  "alone"  each  expect  reductions  of  about  10  percent  from  last  year. 
Indications  from  other  major  producing  States  range  from  no  change  in  acreages  to 
decreases  of  as  much  as  25  percent  below  1945,    Little  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  getting  cowpeas  planted  this  year.    Thus  the  decrease  in  acreage  cannot  bo  attri- 
buted to  this  factor.    The  continued  decline  in  acreage  appears  to  bo  due  primarily 
to  the  subsitution  of  more  favored  crops,  such  as  lespedeza  hay.     Farmers  have  been 
further  disco\u?aged  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cowpea  seed. 

PEANUTS:     The  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  in  1946  is  estimated  at  3,882,000, 

about  2  percent  lower  than  that  of  19450     The  only  States  showing  increases 
were  Georgia  and  Oklahoma  where  late  plantings  took  over  land  originally  planned 
for  other  crops.    Rainy  weather  in  April  and  May  was  responsible  for  the  shifts  in 
acreage. 

The -acreage  of  peanuts  interplanted  with  othe^r  crops  is  indicated  at  740y000 
compared  with  787,000  acres  in  1945.    This  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  1935-44 
interplanted  acreage. 

Estimates  of  the  acreages  to  be  picked  and  threshed  will  be  published  in  the 
August  Crop  Report  along  with  the  first  estimate  of  production,     If  the  usual  rela- 
tionships between  the  acreages  planted  alone  and  the  acreages  for  picking  and 
threshing  should  be  in  effect  this  year,  the  acrea-ges  for  picking  and  threshing 
would  approximate  3,100,000  acres.     Such  projected  acreages,  with  the  5-year 
(1940-44)  average  yields,  by  States,  would  result  in  production  well  in  line  with 
that  of  the  war  years  P- 

The  revised  estimates  of  1945  acreage,  yield  and  production  of  peanuts  show 
relatively  small  changes  from  the  preliminary  estimates  published  in  December,  1945. 
The  total  production  of  2,062  million  pounds  produced  in  1945  compares  with  2,111 
million  pounds  in  1944  and  1,598  million  pounds,  the  10-yoar  (1935-44)  average. 

POPCORN;    Popcorn  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  only  abo\it  half  as  large  as 

last  year.     Important  reasons  for  this  drastic  reduction  are  the  record 
production  in  1945,  much  of  which  was  of  poor  quality  as  a  result  of  early  freezes 
in  northern  areas,  discouraging  returns  received  by  some  growers  for  non-rcontracted 
corn,  and  the  relatively  large  carry-over  of  popcorn  still  on  farms  ir  many  areas. 
In  the  12  States  for  which  official  estimates  are  made  the  acreage  planted  is 
estimated  at  169,400  acres.    While  this  is   i  reduction  of  51  percent  from  last' 
year's  record  acreage  of  346,200  acres  and  7  percent  below  the  previous  record 
acreage  planted  in  1944,  the  1946  prospective  acreage  is  still  81  percent  larger 
than  the  10-year  average. 

Prospective  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is  indicated  at  only  1,9  percent, 
compared  with  8.1  percent  last  year  and  4.2  percent  in  1944.     If  abandonment 
follows  indication'?,  growers  ir.  the  United  States  will  harvest  166(,200  acres  of 
'popcorn  in  1946.    This  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  acreage  harvested  last  year 
but  91  percent  larger  than  average. 
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Reductions  from  last  year's  acreage  for  harvest  are  most  marked  in  the  early 
harvesting  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  in  States  where  the  1945  acreage  was 
greatly  increased  over  the  preceding  year.    In  Iowa,  acreage  for  harvest  is 
estimated  at  45,000  acres  or  49  percent  of  last  year's  revised  estimate  of  92$000 
acres©    Revised  data  for  Iowa  show  that  92,000  acres  were  harvested  in  1945  —  23 
percent  more  than  estimated  last  December,  hut  that  yields  were  19  percent  smaller 
than  earlier  estimates*    Discouraging  returns  from  low-quality  popcorn  last  year 
caused  many  Iowa  growers,  as  well  as  growers  in  other  producing  States,  to  divert 
acreage  which  was  in  popcorn  last  year  to  other  crops  which  give  promise  of  greater 
income  per  acre  or  are  more  urgently  needed  for  food  and  feed.    Yield  and  production 
estimates  for  the  1946  crop  are  not  scheduled  for  publication  until  December. 

DRY  EEANg$    A  1946  dry  bean  crop  of  15  million  bags  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis) 

.  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  July  1  conditions.    This  is  about 
2  million  bags  larger  than  last  year  but  a  million  bags  below  the  10-year  average  - 
production. 

The  1,746,000  acres  of  dry  beans  planted  this  year  is  1  percent  less,  than  the 
1,760,000  acres  planted  in  19450    This  planted  acreage  is  about  a  third  below  the 
record  high  level  reached  in  1943  and  is  tho  smallest  planting  since  1932.  Acreage 
for  harvest  in  1946  is  expected  to  be  1,629,000  acres,  4  percent  more  than  in  1945 
when  growing  and  harvest  conditions  were  fconewhat  unfavorable-,    The  1935-44  average 
harvested  acreage  is  1,879,000  acres.    Acreage  increases  over  last  year  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Northwestern  States  nearly  off sot  decreased  planting  in  tho 
Southwestern  States  and  California^ 

Farmers  in  the  Northeastern  producing  area  increased  plantings  this  year  16 
percent  over  last  year<>    The  price  outlook  at  planting  time  was  relatively  more 
favorable  this  year  than  last  andc.  also,  weather  conditions  were  less  hindranco  t 
than  in  1945.    About  694,000  acres  were  planted  in  this  area  in  1946.  Prospective 
production  of  5,805,000  bagsc  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  production,  is  45 
percent  more  than  the  3,997,000  bags  produced  in  19450    In  Now  York9  planting  wasV 
delayed  to  some  extent  by  wet  weather.    Most  of  the  Michigan  acreage  was  planted 
under  favorable  conditions  during  tho  second  and  third  week  of  June. 

Plantings  in  the  Northwestern  (Great  Northern)  bean  producing  area,  of 
2975000  acres,  are  nearly  5  percent  above  the  1945  plantings.    Estimated  production 
of  4,228,000  bags  this  year  is  12  percent  larger  than  the  1945  crop.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  planting  and  the  crop  has  made  a  good  start. 

For  the  Southwestern  area  -  the  Pinto  States  -*poor  returns  for  last  year^ 
crop  together  with  very  dry  soil  conditions  at  planting  time  this  year  have 
contributed  toward  a  17  percent  reduction  to  468,000  acres*    Dry  weather,  which 
limited  growth  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  together  with  a  reduced  acreage  for 
harvest  have  resulted  in  a  production  outlook  of  1,924,000  bags,  or  more  than  15 
percent  below  last  year  and  25  percent  below  avorage0 

Total  lima  bean  acreage  in  California  this  year,  of  153,000  acres,  is  10  per- 
cent below  1945.    Other  dry  bean  acreage  planted  in  California  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  134,000  acres,  nearly  10  percent  bolov  plantings  last  year„    Stands  are 
good  in  California  and  warm  weather  has  produced  favorable  growth.    The  estimated 
production  of  limas  at  1,912,000  bags  and  other  beans  at  l„407t000  bags  aro  each 
slightly  below  last  year's  production.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  total  lima  beans 
are  baby  linas  than  in  19450 

DRY  PEAS:    Prospective  dry~pea  production  based  on  July  1  conditions"  is  6,322,000 

bags  (100  pounds j  uncleaned  basis )0    This  is  nearly  750,000  bags  more 
than  wore  harvested  last  year  but  4,500,000  bags  less  than  tho  record  crop  of  1943. 
The  indicated  yield  of  13306  pounds  per  acre  is  178  pounds  higher  than  last  year's 
yield.    The  crop  is  developing  well  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  which  produce 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  crop. 
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Tho  1946  plated  acreaw,  while  slightly  below  that  of  1915,  is  cub s tan- . 
tially  above  pro- war.    Planted  acreage  has  been  decreased  this  year  in  Oregon 
and  Colorado,  but  has  been  maintained  cr  increased  in  the  other  western  States. 
The  512,000  acres  planted  for  1943  is  3  percent  lees  than  tho  528,000  acres 
planted  in  1945.    About  484,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested,  compared  with 
496,000  acres  harvested  last  season  end  tho  10- ye  or  average  of  362,000  acres* 

MT1TG  BEANS;    The  1946  planted  acreage  of  mung  beans,  a  crop  grown  primarily  in 
Oklahoma,  may  be  lees  than  two-thirds  of  that  planted  in  the  State 
lest  year.    The  plantod  acreage  this  year  is  estimated  at  110,000  acres  compared 
with  169,000  planted  last  year.    Since  the  crop  requires  a  relatively  short  time 
to  reach  maturity,  plantings  are  usually  spread  over  a  period  of  several  weeks 
or  even  months.    Considerable  acreage  is  often  planted  after  wheat  is  harvested 
which  means  after  July  1.     If  timely  ruins  are  received  over  the  wheat  belt  of 
the  State,  the  planted  acreage  stay  exceed  that  now  expected. 

Much  of  the  big  crop  produced  in  Oklahoma  last  year       over  24  million 
pounds       was  of  only  fair  quality  end  growers  experienced  difficulty  in  disposin 
of  their    production.  Early  in  194G  considerable  quantities  were  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  emergency  use  overse.  s,  primarily  in  Jr  pan.    This  outlet  greatly 
assisted  growers  in  selling  their  1945  crop,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  such 
a  demand  would  prevail  for  194C  production.    Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that 
domestic  demand  has  b:en  mere  than  met  in  the  last  year  or  so,  Oklahoma  growers 
plan  to  reduce  drastically  their  acreage  this  year.     It  is  somewhat  uncertain  at 
this  time  Just  hew  much  of  the  plantod  acreage  will  finally  be  harvested. 
However,  based  on  acreago  losrcs  tho  past  4  years,  and  conditions  to  date,  .about 
75,000  acres  may  be  harvested  this  year.    Estimated  yield  per  acre  and  production 
arc    not  scheduled  for  publication  until  December  1946.    Yields  the  past  3  years 
have  averaged  200  pounds  per  harvestod  acre.    V'iuh  normal  weather  conditions  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  the  total  production  this  year  could  easily  be  the 
second  largest  in  tho  4  years  of  record* 

TOBACCO:    Exceeding  2  billion  pounds  for  the  first  time,  production  of  all 

tobaccos  is  indicated  at  2,125  million  pounds,  far  above  that  of  any 
otlier  year.    The  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  expected  to  account  for 
about  1,274  million  pounds,  an  all-time  high  record,  and  compares  with  the  former 
record  of  1,174  pounds  produced  in  1945. 

The  acreage  of  all  tobaccos  in  1946  is  estimated  to  be  almost  8  eercent 
above  that  of  1945,    The  most  am.]  ortant  increases  arc  shown  in  the  flue-cured 
class  where  increases  are  indicated  for  each  type,  ranging  from  2  percent  in  type 
14  to  15  percent  in  type  13.    Even  sharper  increases  arc  shown  in  the  fire-cured 
tobaccos.    The  estimated  total  acreage  of  this  class,  83,900  acres  is  40  percent 
higher  than  last  year  but  below  tho  10- year  average  by  about  19  percent.  While 
the  1946  acreage  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  above  any  year  since  1940  it  is  only 
about  l/3  the  average  acreago"  of  the  1920* s. 

Burley  is  the  only  type  of  tobacco  showing  consistent  decreases  in  all 
important  States.  The  total,  499,000  acres,  is  4  percent  below  1945  but  well 
above  average*    Dark  air-cured  tobacco  acreage  is  little  changed  from  last  year* 

■v  Acreages  of  each  of  the  classes  of  cigor  tobacco  ire  being  increased. 

Fillers  arc  7  percent  higher    than  1945,  binders  15  percent,  and  wrappers  10  per- 
cent. 

Blue  mold  in  plant  beds  was  general,  and  limited  the  acreage  in  Georgia 
and  Florida.-    Excessive  rainfall  and  cool  weather  during  April  and  May  retarded 
growth  and  cultivation.    However,  recent  weather  ha z  been  more  favorable. 

The  production  of  bur ley  tobacco  is  indicated  at  543  million  pounds,  about 
6  percent  below  last  Jjcar's  crop  and  only  8  percent  below  the  all-time  high 
record  established  in  1944.     Some  bur  ley  has  just  been  set,  and  accordingly,  the* 
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production  to  be  finally  obtained  will  vary  with  weather  conditions  throughout  the 
season.    Production  of  Southern  Maryland  tobacco  is  indicated  at  39,2  million  pounds, 
This  compares  with  21.6  million  pounds  produced  in  1945  and  is  the  highest  quantity, 
ever  produced,  breaking  the  record  of  38,2  million  pounds  harvested  in  1944, 

With  yields  near  average  on  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos,  produc- 
tion totals  of  83,3  million  pounds  and  44,2  million  pounds,  respectively,  are  indi- 
cated.   If  realized,  the  1946  production  of  fired  tobacco  will  be  46  percent  above 
that  of  1945  while  the  quantity  of  dark  air-cured  will  be  2  percent  above  last 
year's  production, 

Somewhat  higher  production  totals  than  those  of  recent  years  are  forecast 
for  cigar  tobaccos.    Fillers  are  placed  up  13  percent,  binders  17  percent  and 
wrappers  7  percent  above  last  year's  production, 

ALL  SORGHUMS:    The  15,058,000  acres  of  sorghums  planted  for.  grain,  silage,  and 

forage  is  4  percent  below  the  acreage  planted  in  1945,  but  slightly 
above  intended  acreages  indicated  in  March  of  this  year.    The  1935-44  average  is 
16,581,000  acres  planted.    Acreage  abandonment  is  now  estimated  at  6„8  percent 
leaving  14,027,000  acres  to  be  harvested  either  for  grain,  hay  or  silage.  The 
acreage  of  sorghums  for  sirup  is  not  included  in  these  estimates, 

A  moderate  decline  in  acreage  is  indicated  for  each  of  the  three  major 
sorghum-producing  States,    Texas  and  Oklahoma  show  reductions  of  1  percent  each, 
while    Kansas  is  down  2  percent.    These  three  States  have  about  84  percent  of  the 
1946  total  planted  acreage.    Acreages  planted  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  closely 
approximate  March  intended  acreages.    In  Texas,  however,  the  July  estimate  is  more 
than  700,000  acres  above  the  earlier  expectations.    This  change  in  farmers'  plans 
is  attributed  largely  to  the  extended  drought  in  northwest  Texas  which  interfered  < 
with  seedings  of  other  spring-planted  crops  and  caused  large  acreages  to  be  divert-0 
ed  to  late  sorghums  as  moisture  became  available.    A  similar  situation  existed  in 
that  area  last  year.    The  Texas  crop  is  in  all  stages  of  development.    Planting  is 
still  in  progress  in  the  northwest,  while  in  South  Texas  harvest  of  an  unusually 
good  crop  is  underway.    Planting  in  eastern  Oklahoma  was  somewhat  delayed  by 
continued  spring  rains.    In  other  important  sorghum  States  acreages  are  materially 
below  last  year.     South  Dakota  acreage  is  down  30  percent  from  a  year  ago,  Nebrask 
18,  Colorado  15,  and  New  Mexico  25  percent. 

The  large  winter-wheat  acreage  planted  last  fall  and  the  relatively  small 

acreage  losses  during  the  winter  tended  to  reduce    sorghum  acreage  in  most  States. 

The  relatively  large  supply  of  hay  and  roughage  in  much  of  the  Great  Plains  also 

contributed  to  reduction  of  forage  varieties,  ' 

* 

HEMP:  The  wartime  boom  in  hemp  for  both  seed  and  fiber  ended  with  the  1944  crop. 

However,  a  small  acreage  of  both  seed  and  fiber  was  grown  last  year  —  seed 
in  Kentucky  and  fiber  in  Wisconsin,    Hemp  planted  for  fiber  in  1946  ie  estimated 
at  only  4,800  acres  with  4,700  acres  expected  to  be  harvested.—  all  in  Wisconsin, 
■This  is  about  66  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  for  fiber  in  1945  but  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  World  War  II  record  high  acreage  grown  in  1943.    No  estimate  of 
acreago  for  seed  has  been  made  this  year  since  only  very  small  quantities 'of  seed 
will  be  required.     Last    year  about  1,200  acres  were  planted  fo^  seed,  all  grown 
'in  the  old  established  hemp-seed  area  in  Kentucky. 
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SUGAR  BEETS;    The  1946  planted  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  930,000  acres, 

an  increase  of  almost  20  percent  over  1945  and  9  percent  above  the 
1935-44  average,     This  year's  increased  acreage  may  be  attributed  to  a  combination 
of  factors  such  as  the  Intensive  campaign  to  incroase  sugar-beet  acreages,  a  some- 
what easier  labor  situation,  and  improved  equipment.    All  States  producing  sugar 
beets  indicated  increases  in  acroage  planted  over  last  year  except  Montana  and  a 
few  minor  States  which  showed  slight  declines.    The  three  States  having  the  largest 
acreage,  Colorada,  Californiap  and  Michigan,  showed  inoreases  of  7,  51,  and  16  per- 
cent, respectively,  over  last  year. 

About  865,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvosted  this  year  compared  with 
716,000  acres  in  1945,    Prospective  abandonment  this  year  is  the  lowest  percentage 
since  1941  when  only  5  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  was  not  harvested.  Frost 
damage  in  May  necessitated  considerable  replanting  in  some  areas  but  caused  little 
actual  abandonment. 

Yields  per  acre  are  expected  to  be  above  average  in  most  States.    The  esti- 
mated national  average  of  12.6  tons  per  acre  gives  a  prospective  production  total 
of  10,916,000  tons.    This  is  about  14  percent  above  the  average  of  9,568,000  tons. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  generally  good  throughout  the  sugar-beet  area  with 
satisfactory  progress  being  made  in  thinning  and  blocking.     In  the  Lake  States, 
dry  conditions  in  April  were  followed  by  ample  rainfall  during  May  and  June. 

Assuming  the  usual  sugar  recovery  per  ton  of  beets  this  year,  a  total  of 
about  1,590,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  would  be  expected  from  the  1946  sugar-beet 
crop. 


SUGARCANE  ACREAGES;    The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sirup  is  estimated  at  126,000 

acres,  6  percent  less  than  the  acreage  in  1945  and  5  percent 
below  the  1935-44  average.    All  States  showed  slight  declines  except  Florida, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  where  the  acreage  is  unchanged  from  last  year.    Final  utiliza- 
,  tion  of  acreages  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  will  be  determined  by  relative  prices  of 
sugar  and  sirup. 

The  season  was  excessively  wet  during  April  and  most  of  May,  resulting,  in 
grassy  fields  and  poor  cultivation.     Generally  favorable  weather  followed,  permit- 
ing  good  cultivation. 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED;    The  acroage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  esti- 
mated at  298,800  acres,  compared  with  295,900  acres 
in  1945  and  the  1935-44  average  of  291,210  acres.    All  of  the  indicated  increase 
took  place  in  Florida  where  the  total  acreage  is  estimated  at  34,800  acres  compared 
with  31,900  acres  last  year.    Louisiana,  which  normally  accounts  for  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  sugarcane  acreage,  is  holding  to  the  1945  level. 

July  1  conditions  indicate  a  prospective  production  for  sugar  and  seed  of 
6,658,000  tons  oompared  with  6^767,000  tons  last  year.     In  Florida,  where  the  crop 
is  grown  under  water  control,  conditions  have  been  about  normal  this  season.  In 
Louisiana,  some  of  the  planted  stands  are  irregoLar,  but  good  stands  are  reported 
for  stubble  cane.     Too  much  rain  and  inadequate  labor  have  retarded  cultivation 
somewhat.     If  weather  conditions  are  normal  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
both  Louisiana  and  Florida  should  realize  satisfactory  yields.    Clear  days  during 
the  next  several  weeks  would  be  particularly  beneficial  in  Louisiana, 

.SORGO  SIRUP  ACREAGES;     Reported  intentions  of  growers  as  of  July  1  indicated  that 

about  180,000  acres  of  sorghum  will  be  harvested  for  sirup 
in  1946,     This  represents  and  increase  of  9,000  acres  over  last  year  and  compares 
with  the  1935-44  average  of  211,000  acres.    The  slight  decrease  in  the  South,  Atlan- 
tic States  was  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  the  South  Central  States  and  in 
Missouri,    Heavy  April  and  May  rains  delayed  plantings  and  cultivation  but  caused 
-lttle,  if  any,  abandonment.    Additional  plantings  were  encouraged  by  favorable 
[gather  in  late  May  and  June.  _  oi  - 
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COMtflSRC | AI^ APPLES j    The  Nation's  apple  crop  in  cemmercial  areas  is  estimated  at 

106j465kOOO  "bushels       56  percent  more  than  the  reoord  small 
1945  crop  of  63*042c000  buahe^ hut  12  percent  less  than  the  1935—14  average  of  _ 
120p962#000  bushels*    For  the  oast  and  mid<*west  combined*  the  production  prospect 
is  nearly  3  times  the  short  1945  crop  hut  20  percent  below  average,.    In  the  west: 
prospective  production" is  two  percent  below  last  year  but  one  percent  above  aver- 
age.   July  1  conditions  indicate  that  42  percent  of  the  country8 s  commercial  apple 
crop  will  be  produced  in  the  Western  States  in  comparison  with  67  percent  in  1945 
and  37  percent  in  1944* 

For  the  North  Atlantic  States*  production  is  indicated  nearly  3^  times,  the 
record  small  1945  crop  but  only  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop*    In  Hey  England, 
and  New  York  prospects  declined  during  June  as  the  June  drop  was  rather  heavy* 
Scab  has  been  hard  to  control*    Maine  expects  a  nrar-s.verage  crop  but  prospects  in 
the  other  New  England  States  are  materially  below  average  although  much  better 
than  the  short  1945  crop0    The  N_p_w.  York,  crop  is    about  three-f ourths  of  average  . 
with  considerable  variation  among  prospects  for  different  varieties?  Duchess? 
Wealthy. and  Rome  3eauty  ape  indicated  about  average  cropsa    Northern  Spys  are  light 
and  Baldwins  very  light*    Mcintosh*  Delicious  and  Greening  appear  somewhat  below 
average*    Mcintosh  are  best  in  the  Hudson  Valley.    In  Pennsylvania  and  New,  Jersey 
apples  are  sizing  well  and  about  three-fourth©  of  an  average  crop  is  expected  in 
both  States©    Early  apples  are  now  moving  and  will  be  in  good  volume  the  last  half 
of  July ft 

In  the  South  Atlantic  area*  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  have  prospects  for 
above-average  crops*    .Y5.rgi.ni a  apple  conditions  are  most  favorable  in  Shenandoah* 
Albemarle*  Nelsonp  Amherst  and  Bedford  counties  and  in  the  Roanoke  areao .  Some 
orchards  in  Clarke  and  Frederick  counties  have  excellent  crops  but  as  a  whole  these 
counties  do  not  have  as  many  apples  on~the  tretm   as  the  other  counties,  Apples 
are  sizing  well*    Co.dli.ng  moth  damage  is  expected  to  he  small  this  year0    In  Wjss.t, 
Virginia  late  April  freezes  caused  more  dropping  than  anticipated  surlier  and  the 
conditions  vary  greatly  both  between  and  within  orchards.    About  four-fifths  of  an 
average  size-crop  is  indicated  by  July  1  conditions.,    Hie  Delaware  and  early  crop 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  are  short  but  late  varieties  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  western  Maryland  have  a  good  ^i^ed  crop  in  prospects 

In  the  mid«=west§  prospects  improved  during  June  and  July  1  conditions  in« 
dicate  about  twice  as  large  a  crop  as  produced  in  194-5  and  about  three«f ourths  of 
average0     In  Ohi o  spring  frosts  were  very  damaging  and  only  about  two-fifths  of  an 
average  crop  is  expected9    Rome  and  Golden  Delicious  varieties  appear  best  and  Red 
Delicious  the  noorest  of  the  late  varieties**    The  Illinois  crop  is  indicated  about  a 
third  larger -than  last-yeaT  and  above  avorageo    Calhoun  county  has  a  large*  good 
quality  crop  of  fall  and  winter  varieties       the  best  in  several  yearsc    Rike  county 
also  has  a  good  crop.    Grimes*  Jonathan^  Golden  Delicious  and  Willow  Twig  have  the 
best  set*    All  varieties  are  10  days  to  two  weeks  early,    In  Michigan  June  was 
favorable  for  apples©    Production  is  indicated  about  5  times  the  short  1945  crop* 
but  20  percent  below  average,.    Although  Wisconsin  orchards  suffered  90ms  frost 
damage*  an  above  average  production  is  expected*    The  May  10—13  freezes  destroyed 
practically  all  the  apple  blossoms  in  all  areas  of  Minnesota,  except  the  La  Crescent 
"area  of  Houston  county  where  a  good  crop  is  expected.    Missouri  apples  made  good 
growth  during  June  and  are  showing  large  sizes  for  this  early  in  the  season.  About 
three- fourths  of  an  average  crop  is  expected.    Kansas  has  a  good  quality  crop  — 
about  twice  as  large  as  last  year.    In  northwest  Arkangasa  conditions  are" spotted" 
but  an  average  production  is  expected,     Summer  varieties  are  short  and  harvest 
should  be  completed  about  mid~July»    Jonathan^  the  leading  Arkansas  variety*  is  the 
most  promising  and  harvest  should  start  about  August  lo 
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In  the  west,  the  Washington  crop  i?  estimated  at  29,904,000  bushels  —  11 
percent  above  1945  and  9  percent  above  average.      The  Wenatcheo-Okanogan  area  has 
the  brightest  prospect  this  year.    Yakima  Valley  —  while  better  than  a  year  ago  . — 
shows  some  lack  of  pollination  especially  in  orchards  bordering  the  lower  valleys. 
In  comparison  with  last  year  the  .Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  crops  have  made  larger 
increases  over  last  year  than  Winesap  and  Delicious.    In  California,  both  Graven- 
stein  and  late  variety  apples  made  satisfactory  development  during  June.  Produc- 
tion is  indicated  about  two-thirds  the  large  1945  crop  and  5  percent  below  average. 
In  Oregon  production  is  indicated  about  10  percent  above  the  1945  harvest.    In  the 
Hood  River  Valley  prospects  for  Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs  are  better  than  last  year 
but  smaller  crops  of  Delicious  and  Ortleys  are  indicated.    The  Idaho  crop  is  esti- 
mated nearly  a  third  less  than  the  large  1945  crop.    Frost  damage,  especially  in 
the  Twin  Palls  district,  and  the  heavy  production  last  year  were  important  factors 
contributing  to  the  nearly  40  percent  below  average  1946  prospect.    The  Montana 
crop,  mostly  Mcintosh,  was  seriously  damaged  by  frost  and  is  indicated  about  a 
fourth  of  average.    In  Colorado  many  frosts  were  very  damaging  and  the  drop  is 
heavy.    The  crop  is  short  in  all  areas  and  the  State  total  is  less  than  two- thirds 
of  average  and  about  one-half  of  the  large  1944  production.    Prospects  are  unusual]y 
favorable  in  New  Mexico  with  prod\iction  indicated  larger  than  any  year  since  1934. 
Utah  has  a  13  percent  below  average  production  prospect  following  rather  extensive 
spring  freeze  damage.  ■  s 

PEACHES:    The  Nation's  peach  crop,  now  estimated  at  82,838,000  bushels,  is  a  record 

high,  exceeding  the  previous  record  production  of  81,564,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1945.    The  1935-44  average  production  is  59,938,000  bushels.  Com- 
pared to  last  year,  slightly  lower  production  in  the  10  So\ithern  and  in  the  Central 
producing  States  this  year  is  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  Northeastern  and 
Western  States.    Conditions  during  Juno  were  generally  favorable  for  peaches  and 
July  1  prospects  excoed  the  outlook  of  a  month  ago,  except  in  the  10  Southern 
peach  States. 

A  crop  of  24,848,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  10  Southern  States*,  2 
million  bushels  below  the  record  1945  crop  but  9  million  bushels  larger  than 
average.    Prospects  declined  slightly  during  June  because  curculio  injury  is  now 
shewing  as  slightly  heavier  than  earlier  expectations  and  in  some  areas  peaches 
are  not  "sizing  up," 

In  Goergja, the  season  for  Hiloys  was  over  by  July  1  in  the  southern  districts 
and  was  past  the  peak  in  the  central  area.    Elbertas  started  to  move  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  will  reach  volume  shipment  by  the  second  week  of  July.  Curculio 
development  has  been  encouragedby  weather  conditions  in  some  areas.    Peaches  are 
moving  in  moderate  volume  in  South  Carolina.    Jubilee  shipments  are  about  over 
and  Hileys  were  the  principal  variety  being  marketed  on  July  1.    Elbertas,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  production,  began  to  move  by  the  first  of 
July  from  the  Ridge  section  and  should  bo  ready  in  the  Spartahtnirg  area  about 
July  10,    The  North  Carolina  harvest  is  in  progress  —  the  Georgia  Belles  and 
Hileys  being  harvested  at  this  time.    The  Elberta  crop  will  begin  moving  around 
mid-0 uly  with  peak  shipments  during  the  first  10  days  of  August,,    Harvesting  of 
early  varieties  is  practically  over  in  the  Nashville-Highland  area  of  Arkansas 
and  well  along  in  the  Crowley  Ridge  and  Ciarksville  areas.    Elberta  harvest  is 
underway  in  the  Nashville-Highland  area  but  will  not  fully  get  underway  before 
July  20  in  the  Crowley  Ridge  and  Ciarksville  area.    Early  varieties  have  been 
in  volume  in  all  sections  Of  Texas  with  good  volume  of  Elbertas  expected  in  the 
early  part  of  July, 
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In,  t'ae  Middle  Atlantic  States       Virginia  northward  «  the  peach,  crop  made 
good  progress  in  June  and  prospects  for  the  area  now  exceed  the  estimate  of  a 
month  a@p»  In  Virginia,  crops  are  somewhat  irregular  in  the  northern  port  "but 
practically  all  orchards  in  Albemarle  and  Nelson  counties  have  large  ci'OpSa  Most 
growers  have  thinned  "but  in  some  orchards  there  are  still  too  marjy  peaches  for 
best  developmont  of  size  and  quality.    In  Mariana,,  pooches  are  siting  nlcoly0 
Conditions  have  been  relatively  more  favorable  on  the  Eastern  Shore  than  in  vestern 
counties*    The  New  Jersey  crop  is  sizing  very  well  because  of  ample  aoisturo 
supplies*    General  movement  to  market  is  expected  about  nid«July  when  Golden 
Jubilees  begin  to  move.    In  Pennsylvania*  peaches  are  expected  to  be  a  good  crop 
in  all  but  a  few  western  and  northwestern  counties.    In  some  orchards  hand  thinning 
will  still  be  necessary  even  though  the  drop  has  been  heavy*    The  ;Tew  York  crop 
continued  to  develop  well  during  Juno  with  loss  ^dro?"  than  desirable  for  thinning 
in  many  orchards0    Prospects  aro  uniformly  good  on  all  varieties  except  for 
Elbertas  in  the  linger  lakes  section.    Most  orchardists  have  been  able  to  follow 
effective  spray  programs  thus  far  this  season©    The  crop  in  XlJ2£jJ3±A  Is  - 

sizing  nicely  and  is  rather  clean»    Harvest  of  early  varieties  will  start  in  mid« 
July  with  heavy  movement  around  nid~August<, 

In  the  nid«westf;  prospects  continue  below  last  year  except  in  Missouri  and 
.  Kansas.  For -this  group  of  States,  improved  prospects  during  June  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio  more  than  offset  the  doclino  indicated  in  Indiana  and  Illinois*  In 
Michigan^  many  growers  in  the  important  southwestern  area  arc  thinning  their 
peo.chess    The  early  varieties  set  heavier  than  the  Elbertas?  which  were  damaged 
mc  c-^  by  spring  frosts.    The  Illinois  crop  is  spotted  due  to  frost,  hail  damage 
anl  heavy  drop.    Sizing  of  fruit  is  excellent.    Harvest  of  Elbertas  in  Union- 
;Gai latin  counties  will  begin  by  the  end  of  July  and  reach  peak  harvest  by 
August  10«12o    Harvest  in  the  Central  fa  area  will  be  a  few  doys  later ^  The 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  prospects  declined  during  June©    The  drop  has  been  heavy 
and  heavy  showers  have  reduced  the  effect  of  spray  programs;    Peo.ches  are  sizing 
well  however  0 

for  the  Western  group  of  States,  production  is  estimated  2#7  million  bushels 
above  the  1945  crop0    All  of  the  Western  States  contribute  toward  this  increase 
except  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho  where  prospects  aro  below  last  yeo.r0  Colorado 
crop  prospects  improved  during  Juno  but  as  a  result  of  the  May  hail  and  frost 
damage  the  crop  is  a  fifth  below  the  1945  production.    Growers  in  the  hail^damaged 
orchards  of  the  Grand  Junction-Palisade  section  attempted  to  eliminate  damaged 
fruit  during  thinning  but  were  not  completely  successful  and  some  reduction  in 
quality  of  fruit  at  harvest  is  to  be  expected,,    Peachos  aro  sizing  well  in 
Waging  ton  due  to  favorable  June  growing  conditionss    The  main  peach  producing  areas 
in  the  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  districts  are  showing  a  good  set,  and  indicated  pro~ 
duct ion  is  record  highe 

In  California.  June. conditions  were  favorable  for  development  of  peaches  and 
Ju?„y  1  prospects  are  slightly  higher  than  a  month  ago,,     It  has  been  difficult  to 
thin  the  crop  adequately  this  season  and  this  may  limit  sizeso    The  indicated 
California  crop  of  Clingstones  at  21B293,000  bushels  is  the  largest  since  1930o 
The  Erocstono  crop,  estimated  at  12e7090000  bushelsf  has  been  oxeceded  only  by 
the  1944  crop.    The  total  crop  in  California  of  34,002,000  bushels  compares  with 
30,836,000  bushels  last  season  and  the  average  of  24,648,000  bushels, 

PEARg ;    Production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  June  in  most,  important  pro- 
ducing sections.    The  total  pear  crop  is  now  estimated  at  33s087,000 
bushels  -*»  1  l/2  percent  above  the  June  1  estimate*  3  percent  below  the  record  1945 
crop  of  34,011,000  bushels  and  14  percent  above  1935-44  average.    In  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  production  is  estimated  at  l,033v000  bushels  which  is  sharply 
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above  the  extremely  short  crop  last  year  of  481,000  bush els #  but  only  about  60 
percent  of  tbe  average  of  1,712,000  bushels.    Pears  In  $he  North  Central  States 
at  2a190,000  "bushejs  also  are  3harply  above  the  1945  total  of  1,480,000  bushels 
but  only  77  percent  of  tho  average  of  2»841,000  bushels.    Production  is  indicated 
to  D3  above  average  in  most  of  the  States  in  tho  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
regions.    The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  have  a  total  indicated  crop  of  25»4P2,000 
bushels  which  is  7  percent  loss  tho^i  last  yearfg  record  crop  but  24  percent  above 
average.    These  three  Statos  have  77  porcont  of  tho  1946  pear  crop,-. 

California  pear  production  is  indicated  at  11,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  14,209,000  bushels  in  1945  and  an  average  of  10,017,000,    There  is  consi- 
derable variation  among  tho  Bartlott  areas  with  the  lightest  crop  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River  district,    Bartlett  production  is  estimated  at  9,542#000  bushols  — 
22  percent  less  than  last  year  but  8  percent  above  average,     "Other  pears"  are- 
placed  at  1,458,000  boxos  —  24  -percent  less  than  1945  but  20  percent  above 
average 6 

Washington  Bartlctt3  arc  estimated  at  6j?750?000  bushels  •—  16  percent 
above  last  year  and  43  percent  abovo  average,,    Other  pears  also  have  excellent 
prospects  and  production  is  estimated  at  2,238,000  bushels  — =  16  percent  above 
last  year  and  22  percent  above  average. 

In  Oregon,  Bartlott  pears  are  placed  at  2,132,000  bushels  —  5  percent 
less  then  tho  record  1945  crop  but  32  percent  above  average.    The  Bartlett  crop 
in  the  Rouge  River  Valley  is  spotted  and  production  will  be  considerably  less 
than  last  year*    This  decrease  is  largely  offset •  however,  by  a  record  large  crop 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley,    Bartlott  prospects  are  favorable  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  and  in  Douglas  County*    The  tot'-l  for  Oregon  "other"  pears  at  3,312,000 
bushels  is  indicated  to  be  a  new  recori  compared  with  the  previous  record  last 
year  of  3,189,000  and  the  average  of  2i2755000  bushels,    Bcsc  production  is  in- 
dicated to  be  somewhat  under  the  lar^e  crop  last  yeert  but  this  decline  is  ex- 
pected tc  be  offset  by  a  larger  crop  of  Anjousc    Winter  Helis  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  but  Comic©  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller© 

GRAPES ;    Total  U,  S,  gr.apo  production  is  estimated  at  2,713,150  tens  —  3  percent 

smaller  than  the  large  crop  of  last  season,  but  6  percent  above  tho 
1935-44  average. 

In  California,  which  usually  produces  about  nine-tenths  of  the  U,  S,  crop, 
total  production  is  indicated  to  be  2* 504,000  tons  —  6  percent  below  the  1945 
crop,  bit  7  percent  above  average,    By  varieties*;  the  wine  crop  is  estimated 
at  575,000  tons,  compared  with  6199000  tons  last  season;  table  529,000  tons 
compared  with  512*000  tons  in  1945;  and  raisin  1.400,000  tons,  compared  with 
1,532,000  tons  in  1945,    Growir^  conditirns  during  Juno  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  California  grapes    Vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition,  foliage 
is  generally  good,  and  summer  water  sup-olics  for  irrigated  areas  appear  to  be 
adequate.    In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Muscat  grapes  were  injured  somewhat  by 
high  temperatures  on  June  18  and  19,  but  total  tonnage  for  California  was  not 
reduced  materially,     Thompson  Seedless  /  rapes  show  good  bunch  and  borry  develop- 
ment in  the  important  producing  areas »  although  they  are  reported  to  have  a  lighter 
set  than  last  season. 

In  Washington*  a  reccrd  crop  of  20,600  tons  is  indicated.    This  is  1,200 
.tons  above  the  194E  production  and  nearly  twice  the  average,  Prospects 
are  generally  favorable  for  both  Concord  and  European  varieties  in  all  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  State,    Prospects  in  the  important  ee„stern  producing  States 
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New  York,  Pennsylvania, 'Ohio,  and  Mohican  indicate  production  more  than  double 
last  yearns  small  crops©    In  Now  York,  vineyards  are  well  cared  for  and  both 
foliage  and  berries  are  in  very  good  condition^    Pennsylvania  grapes  in  the  Erie 
bolt  caino  into  bloom  vory  slowly  as  a  result  of  o  o ~T  wet  weat ho r «  Considerable 
wind  damage  occurrod  during  Juno  to  now  shoots  and  wood;  however,  the  bloom  was 
hoavy  and  a  heavy  crop  is  in  prospoot*    Ohio  grapes  prospoots  are  favorablo  in 
all  commercial  areas*    In  Michigan,  the  ooruTitior.  of  the  drop  is  variod  and  con- 
siderably below  avorago,  particularly  in  Van  Buron  county*    Arkansas  grapo  pro~ 
duction  is  indicated  to  bo  doublo  the  1345  orop  and  above  avorago*  Lloisturo 
supply  has  boon  amplo  and  clusters  aro  showing  good  dovolopmonto 

CHERRIES  s    The' total  chorry  crop  in  tho  12  commoroial  States  is  ostimatod  at 

188,970  tons  compared  with  143,190  ir.  1945  and  159,597  tho  10-yoar  aver- 
ago©    Swoot  variotios' total  98,970  tons  this  yoar,  101,790  last  yoar  and  tho 
1938-44  avorago  is  80,971  tons*    Sour  chorry  production  of  90,000  tons  is  nearly 
double-  tho  rocord  small  1945  or  op  "of  ^46  9  400  tons.    Sour  chorry  production  avoragod 
87,48G  tons  in  tho  1938-44  period*  ' 

SWEET  CHERRIES:    Prospects  improved  during  Jiuno,  especially  in  tho  important  Wost 

'      Coast  Statos  of  Washington  and  Oregon*    Tho  0rog6n  crop  of 
£G,6QQ  tons  is  a  rocord  largo  ono  and  Wasnin-gbon  production  of  30,400  tons  has 
boon  oxcoodod  only  by  tho  1945  crop  of  31,800  tons.    Tho  wostorn  Orogon  crop  is 
vory  largo*    Late  Juno  rains  which  woro  favorablo  for  sizing  caused  so^o  cracking 
but  lossos  from  this  causo  aro  not  expected  to  bo  feoavy*    A  shortage  of  barrals 
for  brining  is  making  it  difficult  for  some  growers  to  find  an  out  lot  for  thoir 
crop©    In  tho  Hood  River  Valloy  tho  crop  is  not  as  largo  as  last  yoar  and  thoro 
lias  boon  damage  from  cracking*    Tho  Dalles  production  is  indioatod  larger  than 
last  month  and  not  much  undor  last  yoar*    Lato  Jure  fains  crooked  part  of  tho  orop 
with  tho  damago  hoaviost  on  Lamberts*    In  Washington,  bulk  of  tho  Binge  had  boon 
harvested  oxcopt  in  highor  elevations  bof  cKT  Tato  Juno  rains'  caused  splitting* 
Looses'  woro  hoaviost  on  Lamberts*    Tho  California  crop  of  30,000  tons  consists  of 
13,000  tons  Royal  Anns  and  17,000  shipping  varieties ©    The  Idaho  crop  —  "Che 
socond  largost  crop  on  reoord  —  was  harvosted  undor  favorablo  oonditionse  The 
Utah  crop  is  generally  of  high  quality  and  slightly  largor  than  avcrago© 

In  tho  East,  sweet  chorry  prospoots  improved  in  Juno0    Production  is  in- 
dicated abovo  avorago  in  Michigan  but  bo  low -avorago  in  Now  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio* 

SOUR  CHERRIES:    The  New  York  sour  cherry  crop  continues  to  develop  irrogularly 

'  as  a  result'  of  fruit  sotting  over  a  long  period.    As  riponing 
will;  be  unovon,  picking  will  be  delayed  although  this  will  incrcaso  tho  risk  of 
brown    rot  damago©    Anothor  short  crop  is  in  prospect  in  Pennsylvania*    Tho  drop 
has  boon  vory  hoavy  in  Adams  county  and  brown  rot  lias  sot  m  as  a  rosult  of  con- 
tinuod  wot  woathor*    Tho  Ohio  crop  has  sized  unusually  woll  during  tho  lattor  half 
of  Juno*    Ticking  of  Richmond's  was  practically  completed  by  July  1"  arid  harvest 
of  Mbntmoroncios  was  oxpocted  to  got  undorway  tho  first  wo  ok  of  July.  In 
Mioltigan,  prospects  improve  1  during  tho  lattor  part  of  J-ano  and  a  crop  nearly  65 
porebnt  abovo  avorago  is  now  oxpocto'd,    Wisconsin  prospects  point  to  a  largo  crop, 
noarly  twico  as  largo  as  harvostod  last  yoar  and  half  again  as  largo  as  avorago© 
Thoro  is  a  good' sot  of  fruit  and  moisturo  supplios  aro  amplo  to  produco  a  bottor 
than  usual  sizo*    Harvost  of  Early  Riohmonds  will "start  about  July  20  and  tho 
harvost  of  Montmoroncios  will  bo  mainly  in  August© 

Tho  Montana  crop,  which  is  grown  in  Ravalli  county  is  almost  a  failuro  afl 
a  roault  of  tho  low    temperatures    of  oarly  Juno*     Harvost  in  Idaho  was  just 
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starting  July  1#    Growing  conditions  during  June  were  favorable*    The  Colorado 
crop  in  the  Iongmont-Ioveland  area  was  severely  damaged  by  May  freezing  weather 
which  caused  a  very  heavy  Juno  drop8    In  Utaht  harvest  was  in  full  swing  on  July  1 
with  the  crop  turning  out  larger  than  earlier  expected  although  short  of  the  1945 
crop0    In  Washington  and  Oregon  favorable  June  weather  helpod  sizing^  Sour 
cherries  in  these  two  States  were  not-  sufficiently  maturo  to  be  damaged  by  the 
late  June  rains* 

CITRUS I    large  crops  of  citrus  for  the  1946-47  season  aro  indicated  by  July  1 

reported  condition.    Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  in  most  citrus 
areas  and  bearing  surface  continues  to  increase0    United  States  orange  condition 
on  July  1  was  reported  at  80  porcont  compared  with  69  percent  a  year  earlier  and 
74  percent  the  lOyoar  (1935-44)  average*    Grapefruit  averaged  67  percent  —  2 
points  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  5  points  above  average0 

Florida  conditions  during  Juno  continued  ideal  for  the  development  of  the 
new  citrus  cropss    Rainfall  was  sufficient*    Prospects  are  bright  for  larger  crops, 
of  oranges  and  seedless  grapefruit  than  in  1945-46  but  production  of  seeded  grape- 
fruit will  probably  be  less  than  the  crop  just  harvestod0 

Louisiana  oranges  have  had  ample  rain,  fruit  ia  exceptionally  largo  for  the 
first  of  July  and  although  rain  has  interferred  with  spraying,  pests  are  fairly 
well  under  control0 

Texas  citrus  orchards  are  starting  the  hot  summor  period  in  good  condition, 
Rainfall  was  plentiful  during  June  in  most  citrus  areas,  trees  arc  in  healthy 
condition  and  fruit  is  well  sized0    The  June  drop  was  very  llghto 

Conditions  in  Arizona  are  very  spottod  but  as  a  whole  are  better  than  average 
for  both  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Condition  of  California  Havel  oranges  was  reported  at  80  percent  on -July  1 
compared  with  83  percent  on  July  1  last  year  and  an  average  of  76  percent. 
Valencias  were  81  percent  this  yoar5  76  percent  last  yeart,  and  77  percent  average, 
California  grapefruit  were  79  percent  this  year,  83  percent  last  year,  and  75 
percent  average,    Lencns  were  reported  at  7?  pcrcent9  80  percent  last  year  and 
74  porcont  aver age e 

Harvest  of  the  1945-46  United  States  citrus  crop  is  almost  complete  except 
for  California  Valencia  orange s9  lemons  and  summer  grapefruit,,    The  total  1945-46 
orange  production  is  now  estimated  at  100,95  million  boxes  •*»  8  porcont  less  than 
the  1944-45  crop  of  109,21  million  boxes*    Florida  tangerines  turned  out  4C35 
million  boxes  compared  with  4  million  in  19 44-45 0    Total  grapefruit  production  is 
placed  at  63„3  million  boxes  — »  21  percent  more  than  the  previous  season0  Cali- 
fornia lemons  are  now  estimated  at  1502  million  boxes  which  is  considerably  more 
than  indicated  earlier  in  tho  season.    The  1944-45  crop  amounted  to  12*55  million 
boxes>    California  Valencia  oranges  from  the  1945  bloom  are  estimated  at  26*9 
million  boxes0    About  one-third  of  this  crop  had  been  utilized  prior  to  July  1, 
and  movement  will  continue  into  the  fall  months.    Production  in  1944-45  was  a 
record  of  38,4  million  boxes* 

Processing  of  oranges  from  the  1945*46  UaS,  crop  is  indicated  to  be  about 
26  percent  of  total  production  compared  with  about  22  percent  in  1944-45c 

Tho  California  summer  gtapefruit  crop  is  2.2  million  boxes  —  slightly  less 
than  the  crop  last  year  of  2,3  million  boxes* 
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Grapefruit  processed  from  the  1945-46  United  States  crop  will  amount  to 
about  55  percent  of  total  production  compared  with  abort  51  percent  processed  from 
the  1944-45  crop. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES:    Production  of  -plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at 

100,200  tons,  compared  with  73,200  tons  in  1945  and  the  1935-44 
average  of  74,200  tons.     In  California^  plums  continued  to  show  good  development 
during  June  and  indications  point  to  a  record  crop  of  95,000  tons  —  34  percent 
larger  than  the  1945  production,  and  37  percent  above  average.    Production  in 
Michigan  is  estimated  at  5,200  tons  —  slightly  more  than  average  but  nearly  2\ 
times  the  record-small  crop  of  last  season. 

The  California  dried  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  200,000  tons  in  comparison 
with  226,000  in  1945  and  the  average  of  203,800.    She  crop  made  satisfactory  devel- 
opment during  June.    No  heavy  shedding  has  occurred  in  the  Bay  or  Coast  county 
localities,  and  shedding  has  been  irregular  in  interior  valleys0 

The  1946  crop  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  is 
estimated  at  146,500  tons  (fresh  basis)  compared  with  146,000  tons  in  1945,  and 
the  average  of  136,950  tons.     In  eastern  Oregon,  production  is  not  expected  to 
reach  the  record  crop  of  last  season  but  the  crop  in  prospect  is  again  considerably 
above  average,  particularly  in  the  Mi It on- Free water  district.    Growing  conditions 
during  June  were  favorable  for  development  of  the  crop.    Water  for  summer  irrigatia 
is  ample.    In  western  Oregon,  conditions  are  again  varied  this  season  but  in 
general  more  favorable  than  last  year.     In  the  main  producing  counties  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  prospects  are  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago  except  in  Polk  and 
Lane  counties.  Douglas  county  in  southern  Oregon  has  a  larger  crop  of  French  or 
Petite  prunes  in  prospect  than  last  year  but  the  Italian  crop  is  smaller,  Wash* 
ington  prune  prospects  improved  during  June,  particularly  so  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  crop  is  grown  mostly  for  processing  and  the  set  cf  fruit 
was  heavier  than  indicated  on  June  1.    In  eastern  Washington^  prunes  set  fairly 
heavy  in  many  orchards  and  are  sizing  well.    A  few  orchards  have  a  varied  fruit 
set  because  of  poor  pollination.     Idaho  prunes  are  of  good  size  for-  this  time  of 
the  season.    Indications  are  that  the  drop  was  not  as  heavy  as  expected  a  month 
ago.    Production  is  estimated  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  last  season. 

APRICOTS:     Cali  f orni  a.  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  298,000  tons  -  unchanged 
from  June  1.    Production  was. 159,000  tons  in  1945  and  216,200  tons  for 
the  1935-44  average.     In  some  localities,  apricots  are ; reaching- maturity  somewhat 
later  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season,    On  July  1 , " harvest-  for  drying  was  abou 
at  a  peak  in  the  southern  ^an  Joaquin- Valley  where  average  sizes,  are  running  small 
In  Washington f  a  record  crop  of  27,100  tons  is  in  prospect  this  season,  compared 
with  23,700  tons  .in  1945  and  25,000  tons  in  1944.    The  set  of  fruit  was  h*avy, 
requiring  considerable  thinning  in  most  orchards  <■    Apricots  generally  sized  well 
during  June,  but  in  some  orchards  where  thinning  could  not  be  accomplished  because 
of  labor  shortages,  the  fruit  is  expected  to  run  small.    Some  early  apricots  were 
ready  for  harvest  ,on  July  1,  but  the  main  harvest  :will  not  be  in  full  swing  until 
about  July  15.--    About  60  percent  of  the  shipments  *  to.  market  are  expected  to  come 
from  Wenatchee,  the  remaining  40  percent  from  Yakima  Valley.  ;  -Utah  apricot  pros- 
pects improved  somewhat  during  June  but  vary  throughout  the  State  Estimated 
production  is  now  indicated  to  be  6,000  tons,  compared  with  10,900  tons  last 
season,  and  the  10-year  average  of  4,345  tons.  '  Damage  reported  includes  a  May 
freeze  in  Utah  county,  where  a  very  short 'Crop  is  in  prospect,  hail  in.  Box  Elder 
county,  and  some  wind  damage  in  Davis  county.     In  contrast,  harvest  was  under  way 
by  July  1  in  Washington  county' where  some  orchards  are  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop 
for  good  sizes.  w  -  . 
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ALMOND S»  FljLHERTS    Cfflifoinia  walnut  production  is  estimatod  at  62,000  tons8  the 

AND  VALHUTSI   same  as  last  year's  production*  and  compares  with  the  10-year 

average  of  55,420  tons,    Califorrda  walnuts  made  good  develop- 
ment during  June,    The  crop  is  heavier  than  last  3©ason  in  some  of  the  southern  -■ 
countiest  hut  lighter  upstate,    Thore  has  "been  very  little  "blight  damage  to  date. 
In  Oregon.  June  1  condition  point*'  to  a  record  crop  of  8,100  tons,  compared  with 
6,900  tons  in  1945f  and  the  average  of  4,680  tons, 

California  Bltt&&ll  production  is' estimated  at  356100  tons  -  the  largest  of 
record,  compared  with  the  previous  record  of  23,800  tons. in  1945  and  the  average 
of  14,710  tons.    There  was  very  little  frost  damage  and  growing  conditions' to  date 
have  "been  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  crop. 

Estimated  production  of  Or  ego  r  fJJJjsxfcj&g  at  7,200  tons  also  is  the  largest 
of  record.    Production  in  1945  was  4?500  tons.    The  average  is  3p354  tons*. 
Barcelona  trees  are  carrying  a  relatively  haivior  crop  than  the  Brix  variety  in 
comparison  with  last  season.    In  Washington-,  filbert  production  is  estimated  at 
1,080  tons  —  also  a  record  crop,  compared  with  800  tons  in  1945, 

JIGS  AND  OLIVES;    California  figs  have  made  ~coi  development  to  date.    Harvest  of 

the  first  crop  of  Black  Missions  is  underway  with  tonnage  indi- 
cated to  he  lighter  than  last  year.    The  second  crop  has  a  good  set.  Prospects 
point  to  a  light  crop  of  Adriatios  and  a  goo. I  croo  of  Kadotas,    Calimyrna  tre^s 
are  carrying  a  heavy  fruit  set.    Condition  of  California  Qliy.es  shows  about  the 
usual  decline  from  Juno  1»    It  is  still  too  early  for  rcliabLe  indications  rela- 
tive to  prospective  production  as  fruit  is  still  shedding, 

PECAjTS:    Prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  fairly  good  pecan  crop  in  most  of  the 
main  producing  areas,  but.  no  reliable  indication  of  the  actual  quantity 
that  will  be  produced  is  yet  available*    In  Ho rth,  Carolina^  trees  developed  a  good 
bloom  and  prospects  are  favorable.    Trees  and  orchards,  howevert .have  not  had  good 
care  in  recent  years  and  large  crops  aro  not  anticipated.    In  Tg3&3j  casebearer 
damage  has  been  rather  extensive  and  the  "drop"  has  been  general^    Practically  all 
areas  in  that  State  have  ample  moisture,  with  many  sections  reporting  too  nucho 
2resent  prospects  point  to  only  a  fair  crop  of  Teras  pecans.    Good  crops  are  in 
prospect  in  other  pecan-producing  Stateso 

CRANBERRIES;    Weather  conditions  during  June  were  generally  favorable  for  the 

development  of  cranberries,.    However,  in  Hew,  Jorspy  rainfall  during 
the  blossom  period  and  while  fruit  was  forming  was  excessive  and  a  ■ 
large  crop  is  not  in  prospect,    Ah^ut  an  average  crop  is  in  prospect  in  Massachu- 
setts, 

POTATOES!    The  July  1  prospective  potato  crop  is  431,672,000  bashcls.    This  is  1.5 

percent  larger  than  the  425,131,000 . bushels  harvested  in  1945  and  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  464,999,000  bushel  crop  harvested  in  1943.    Average  production 
for  the  1935-44  period  was  372*756,000  "bushels*    The  acreage  planted  this  year  is 
placed  at  2,785,900  acres 'which. is  2  percent  more  than  the  2,738,300  acres  indicated 
in  March  by  growers'  intcntions—to— plant  reports.    The  percentage  of  abandonment  is 
indicated  at  about  the  same  as  in  roocnt  years,  with  the  acreage  for  harvest  at 
2,725,600  acres.    This  acreago  is  3,5  percent  below  the  1945  harvested  acreage  and 
8  percent  below  average.    The  indicated  yield  of  158.4  bushels  per  aero  is  a  record 
high,  exceeding. the  previous  high  yield  that  was  realized  in  1945  by  7,8  bushels. 
Growing  conditions  to  date  havo  been  favorable  throughout  practically  all  potato 
producing  areas. 

Production  in  the  18  surplus  late  States. is  placed  at  2855238,000  bushels. 
This  quantity  is  only  4  percent  below  the  1945  production  despite  an  indicated  re- 
duction of  7  percent  in  the  acreage  for  harvests 
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A  record-high  acreage  has  "been  planted  in  Maine  and  the  condition  of  the 
crop  in  Aroostook  County  is  very  good,  even  though  sone  grower s  delayed  planting 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  fertilizer.     The  rate  of  fertilizer  application  per  acre 
is  "believed  to  equal  the  high  rate  applied  in  recent  years.    Potato  growers  on 
Long  Island  have  experiencel  a  favorable  season  to  date,-    However,  in  upstate 
New  York,  rains  delayed  planting  and  extended  this  operation  over  a  longer  period 
than  usual.    Planting  of  the  late  crop  was  delayed  in  Pennsylvania,  hut  early 
planted  potatoes  are  in  very  good  condition. 

Acreage  for  harvest  in  each  of  the  5  central  surplus  States  (Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota)  is  ahout  10  percent  loss  than 
the  1945  acreage.    Prospective  yields  for  these  States  are  considerably  above 
average  but  yields  indicated  for  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  some- 
what lower  than  the  1945  yields.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  P.ed  River  Valley, 
the  moisture  supply  is  low  and  rain  will  bo  needed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season. 

Compared  with  last  year,  a  reduction  of  7  percent  is  indicated  in  the 
potato  acreage  in  the  10  western  surplus  late  Stateso    Yield  prospects  in  each  of 
these  States  are  generally  very  favorable.    However,  in  Nebraska  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  development  of  potatoes  as  some  fields  were  killed  or  damaged  by 
May  freezes.     The  early  crop  in  northern  Colorado  i3  making  good  progress  and 
potatoes  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  are  in  fair  condition.    Soil  and  weather  conditions 
in  Idaho  have  been  unusually  favorable  and  stands  are  excellent.    There  is  a  very 
good  crop  of  Bliss  and  Long  Whites  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Idaho. 

In  Utah  and  Nevada,  potatoes  are  making  good  growth.    There  is  an  increased 
acreage  in  Washington  with  the  biggest  rise  in  the  Moses  Lake  district  of  Grant 
County,    Digging  began  in  this  district  the  last  week  in  June  and  peak  shipments 
are  expected  the  last  we6k  in  July.     In  Oregon,  condition  of  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated  potatoes  is  uniformly  good.    A  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  in  prospect 
in  Malheur  County* 

In  the  New  England  States,  outside  of  Maine,  growers  have  planted  about  the 
same  acreage  that  was  planted  last  year.     In  these  States,  condition  of  the  crop 
is  good  and  prospective  yields  for  each  State  oxcood  the  1945  and  average  yields. 
Acreage  for  harvest  in  the  5  central  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  is  slightly  lower  than  the  1945  acreage  but  only  about  two-thirds 
of  average.    July  1  condition  indicates  a  yield  for  this  group  of  States  about  in 
line  with  1945  but  above  average.     In  Arizona,  there  is  a  small  increase  in  acreage 
and  good  yields  are  being  harvested  from  the  early  crop  which  comprises  the  bulk 
of  the  acreage. 

Acreage  for  harvest  in  the  intermediate  potato  States  is  about  eqtial  to  the 
1945  acreage  but  somewhat  lower  than  average.    Yield  prospects  are  quite  favorable. 
Harves't  of  an  excellent  commercial  early  crop  nears  completion  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  and  is  active  in  Kentucky,  Marylrnd  and  Virginia.    Harvest  of  the  New 
Jersey  crop  is  getting  started. 

Potato  acreages  wore  increased  in  most  of  the  early  potato  States.  Yields 
in  the  commercial  early  areas  of  most  of  these  States  have  been  good.  However, 
commercial  early  yields  in  Louisiana  were  unusually  low  as  the 'crop  was  hit  hard 
by  excessive  rains  at  harvest  time.    Tho  early  crop  in  California  is  more  than 
one- third  larger  than  the  previous  record-high  crop. 
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gfl/OTPOTATOES t    July  1  conditions  indicate  a  sweeteo'-ato  crop  of  C5,326r000 

bushels,  compared  with  66,8360000  bvehels  in  1945  and  the  1935-44 
average  of  66,422,000  bushels.    The  planted  acreag:  tMs  ye.^r  ; 719, 200),  with 
abandonment  at  about  the  usual  level,  would  result  in  t  ~i  acreage  for  harvest  of 
714,100o    This  acreage  is  slightly  higher  than  the  709,100  harvested  in  1945  but 
6  percent  below  average.    The  prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  91*5  bushels 
is  2o8  bushels  below  the  1946  yield  but  5.1  bushels  above  average 

icroago  for  harvest  in  Louisiana  i3  a  record-high,  with  19  percent  of  the 
National  acreage  in  this  State,  compared  with  only  13  percent  during  1935-44 
period.    In  addition  to  Louisiana,  acreages  for  harvest  in  Indiana,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  California  -ixceod  1945  acreages© 
These  increases  are  almost  offset  by  reduced  acroagos  in  Illinois,  Iowa,,  Marylandc 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 

The  crop  was  planted  under  favorable  conditions  this  year  with  soil 
moisture  adequate,  but  not  oxcessivo,  in  most  areas*    Growing  conditions  have  boon 
mostly  favorable,  and  average  or  above-average  yields  ace  in  prospect  for  all 
States  except  Now  Jersey  and  Florida^    In  itfow  Jersey,  vin6  growth  was  retarded  by 
cool  weather  immodiatoly  following  sotting  in  fields  but  re  cent  warm  weather  hae 
stimulated  growth*    Excessive  rains n  which  prevented  cultivation,  have  caused  some 
grassy  fiolds  in  Virginia  and  Toxas.    Eainy  weather  delayod  setting  plants  in 
Louisiana  and  harvest  in  volume  will  probably  be  later  than  l^.st  year.  Carlot 
shipments  xvere  roported  from  Florida  on  July  1  and  since  that  date  a  few  cars  have 
moved  from  Alabama*    Most  of  the  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  crop  should  move  during 
July  with  possibly  a  fow  cars  moving  in  early  Augusto    In  Mississippi;,  sweet- 
potatoos  from  the  earlier  planted  acreages  in  the  Southern  Coastal  counties  are 
appearing  on  local  markots. 

HOPS  {    Prospective  hop  production,  based  on  July  1  conditions,  is  placed  at 

58,387,000  pounds,  4  porcont  above  last  yearGs  record  crop  of  5G,128C000 
pounds.    The  curront  estimate  oxceods  the  (1935-44)  average  of  39^631,000  pounds 
by  47  percont.    This  year1 3  acreage,  amounting  to  41 ,000  acre3  in  the  three 
Pacific  States,  oxceods  tho  acreago  harvested  in  1945  by  less  than  one  percont9 
but  it  is  21  percent  above  average.    Favorable  growing  conditions  account  for 
unusually  high  prospective  yields  in  all  throe  States, 

Estimated  production  in  Washington  amounts  to  22,372,000  pounds?.  If 
realized,  this  will  set  a  new  record  for  tho  State  and  will  exceed  the  previous 
recora,  set  in  1945.  by  5  percent.    Growing  conditions  havo  beon  ideal  thus  far. 

Oregon  *s  crop  forecast,  at  21,000,000  pounds,  exceeds  last  year's  produc- 
tion of  20,39^,000  pounds  by  three  percent  and  is  19  percent  above  average, 
Vhile  hops  havo  made  very  good  growth  to  date,  there  is  a  serious  threat  of 
damage  from  mildew  and  aphis  with  local  supplies  cf  nicotine  poison  very  short,, 
The  blossoming  period  is  still  ahead  and  it  is  somewhat  early  to  predict  j- i  elds. 

Prospective  production  in  California  is  estimated  at  15,015,000  pounds, 
4  porcent  above  last  year's  production  of  14,378,000  pounds  arid  44  percent  above 
the  10-year  average.    The  crop  is  developing  satisfactorily  to  date  with  no 
mildew  reported.    There  aro  few  rod  spiders  or  aphis>    Tho  bright  clear 
woathor  has  beon  favorable  and  condition  of  vines  is  good. 

KAY:    A  total  hay  crop  of  94  million  tons  will  probably  be  made  from  the  73 
million  acros  boing  harvostod  this  yoo,r0    A  crop  of  this  sizo  plus  the 
-carryover  of  16  l/2  million  ton3  of  old  hay  on  May  1  would  provide  a  total 
eupply  of  nearly  111  million  tcr.o  -  roughly  equivalent  to  1  l/Z  tor  -  per  hay 
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consuming  animal  unit.    This  supply  per  unit  of  livestock  is  only  l/lQ  of  a., ton 
lower  than  in  1945  and  nearly  1/30  of  a  ton  more  than  in  1944-  and  the  1935*^44  ■ 
average,  '•'■■«  ■ :. 

The  total  1946  probable  hay  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1941  and  10  1/2  million 
tons  less  than  the  large  1945  crope    Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  is. ,expectod  to 
be  alfalfa  and  another  third  clover- time  thy0    Wild  hay  -  th6  third  kind  in,  pro- 
duction rank  -  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total* 

•  i 

This  year 8 s  crop  of  nearly  3C  million  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  10-year  average  but  4  million  tons  less  than  was  harvested  in  1945,  • 
Production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  noar  or  below  average  in  most  of  the  Northwestern  and 
North  Central  States  where  acreage  has  been  decreased  this  year*    Probable  pro- 
duction of  clover^ time thy  hay  also  is  less  than  a  year  ago 6 -  the  present  estimate 
being  less. than  31  million  tons.    More  than  32  million  tons  were  harvested  in  1945 
but  the  10-year  average  is  only  26  1/2'  million  tons©    If  11  million  tons  of "wild 
hay  are  put  up,  this  year's  crop  would  be  about  2  million  tons  less  than  that  of 
1945  but  about  the  seme  as  the  10-year  average. 

In  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi*  except  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
plus  the  South  Central  States  that  lie  wast,  of  the  Mississippi,  hay  yields  per  acre 
are  expected  to  e-qual  or  exceed  average.    Many  localities  in  this  area  suffered 
loss  in  quality  of  hay  from  excessive  rainfall  during  harvest  of  first  and  second 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  first  cuttings  of  clover  and  timothy  but  actual,  loss  in 
tonnage  wag  small*    Pirst  cuttings  of  clover  in  southern  Illinois,  and  adjacent 
areas  were  shortened  by  anthracnose  infection  brought  on  by  the  cool  wet  May 
weather  but  warm  temperatures  since  have  cleared  up  the  situationo    The  shortage  of 
bale  tics  has  hindered  harvest  materially*  especially  in 'States  where  pick-up 
balers  -asa.  being, usBd-exte^sively. 

Prom  Michigan,  westward  across  the  upper  plains  States  to  the  Bockios,  yield 
prospects  are  below  average  due  to  freezing  temperatures  in  May  and  subnormal, 
spring  rainfall.    In  Washington  and  Oregon  first  cuttings  of  tame  hay  wore  better 
than  average  in  tonnage  but  quality  was  hurt  severely  by  rains  at  curing  time, 

.  The  total  hay  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
1935-44  average  but  nearly  a  million  acres  loss  than  were  harvested  in  19450  This 
year's  acreage  includes  about  14  million  acres  each  of  alfalfa  and  wild  hay,  23 
million  acres  clover- timothy,  with  the  remaining  22  million  acres  made  up  of 
lespedeza  hay,  peanut  vines  to  be  saved  for  hay,  soybean  hay,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  tame  hay.    It  is  significant  that  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  hay  has  decreased 
816,000  acres  since  last  year  while  the  acreage  of  cl over- timothy  hay  -  the  only 
major  kind  to  increase  -  is  1,160,000  acres  larger  than  in  1945  and  that  these 
opposite  changes  are  largely  accounted  for  by  a  switch  between  the  two  kinds  in  the 
North  Central  States, 

PASTURES:    At  85  percent  of  normal,  July  1  farm  pasture  condition  for  the  United 

Statos  was  3  points  above  average  for  this  date-9  unchanged  from  a  month 
ago,  but  4  points  below  the  excellent  condition  prevailing  a  year  ago.    Good  growing 
conditions  maintained  pastures  well  during  June,  but  the  soil  moisture  situation 
is  more  spotted  than  a  year  earlier.    Precipitation  for  the  month  of  June  was 
generally  below  normal  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  except  for  Washington,, 
northeastern  Wyoming  and  we s torn  South  t)akota0    In  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
Juno  rainfall  exceeded  normal  except  for  the  New  England  States,  and  for  a  belt  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coastc 

In  most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  pastures  were  in  good  to 
excellent  condition  and  were  being  grazed  heavily  as  supplemental  feeds  have 
not  been  plentiful.    In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  June  rains  offset  early  season 


dryness  and  cool  weather  to  greatly  improve  pasture  conditions.    However  July  1 
pasture  conditions  were  only  fair  in  southern  Wisconsin,  in  spotted  areas  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  much  of  South  Carolina*  central  Georgia,  and 
southern  Alabama.    Florida  and  the  South  Atlantic  Coastal  country  are  the  only ^ 
areas  having  substantially  better  posture  conditions  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time* 
The  overall  pasture  situation  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  this  July  1 
was  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  year  ago0     (See  pago  6) 

In  large  sections  of  western  Unitod  States,  pasture  and  range  conditions  on 
July  1  were  much  pooror  than  a  year  ago.     In  a  southwestern  area  embracing  Arizona, 
Hew  Mexico,  western  Toxas  and  Oklahoma,  parts  of  Colorado,  and  Utah,  pastures  and 
ranges  on  July  1  were  very  dry  and  conditions  varied  from  poor  on  the  f i irje  of 
this  area  to  extreme  drought  in  eastern  and  central  New  Mexico^    Pasture  conditions 
in  that  State  at  41  percent  normal  was  the  third  lov-ost  July  1  figure  ever  reported 
Irrigated  pasturos  in  this  southwestern  area  wero  still  holding  up  veil  but  good 
rains  are  needed  very  soon  to  replenish  water  reservoirs  and  stock  water  supplies. 
In  western  Texas,  the  southern  and  contral  high  plains  counties  fc*.vo  been  very  dry 
but  rains  received  the  last  few  days  of  June  and  first  f<rw  days  of  July  have  helped 
ranges  somewhat  in  these  aroas,  and  in  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,, 

In  northeastern  Montana  and  nearly  all  of  North  Dakota*  July  1  pastures 
showed  the  effects  of  light  rainfall  in  June,  with  the  northcentral  part  of  North 
Dakota  being  hardest  hit0  However  beneficial  rains  the  last  few  days  of  Jane  may 
greatly  revive  growth  of  grass  in  that  State©  Pastures  vore  only  fair  in  the 
oastern  parts  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  in  central  Kansas*  Pastures  wore 
fair  to  poor  in  most  of  California,  Pastures  and  ranges  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
were  generally  in  good  to  oxcellent  condition. 

MI  IK  PRODUCTION;    The  12*7  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  on  farm;,  in  June  was  2 

percent  less  than  June  1946,  but  higher  than  for  any  other  month 
in  the  23  years  of  record^    Production  per  cow  was  at  an  all-time  high^  reaching 
its  seasonal  peak  in  early  June0    However,  fewer  milk  cows  on  farms  resulted  in 
total  milk  production  smaller  than  last  year.    The  2  percent  lower  production  in 
June  compared  with  last  year  was  more  of  a  decline  than  the  1  percent  in  May,  but 
was  about  in  line  with  earlier  months  this  year,    June  mili  production  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  averaged  3,01  pounds  per  day,  appreciably  lower  than  in  1942,  1943, 
and  1945,  about  the  same  as  in  1941  and  1944,  and  higher  than  in  earlier  years, 

Milk  produced  in  the  first  half  of  1946  totaled  62,2  billion  pounds,  1.3 
billion  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1945c    During  the  late  sunner  of  1945  pro- 
duction held  up  unusually  well  in  response  to  excellent  pasturos  prevailing  at  that 
tine.    Although  this  year 1 s  pasture  prospects  in  major  dairy  aroas  also  look  good 
as  the  result  of  June  rains,  it  seems  likely  that  nilk  production  will  continue 
below  last  year's  level  during  the  next  several  months? 

June 'milk  production  was  below  last  year  in  14  of  the  18  States  for  which 
monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  being  made.    Only  in  Visconsin,  Missouri, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  production  above  last  year0    Sharpest  decreases 
were  registered  in  Illinois,  Kansass  Oklahoma,  Montana*,  Idaho,  fnd  Washington  in 
all  of  which  production  was  5  percent  or  norc  below  June  19450 

Estinated  Monthly  Milk  Production  0u  Farns,  Seiested  States  li 


'    JUne  .      !    June    1      June    s    i*y       *  June 

State    .average  i     l945    :    1946     '  1946 


_£93&o44, 

Va.  •              145  17§  l-'^~"T72  183 

N,  C.              124  143            145  145 

Okla.              272  288            2^6  274 

Mont.               82  81              7}  76 


*    „une    1    Juna        .      h<         *  j 
State  ;|Verage  :    1945       I    jjg      j  1946 

Iff.  11 ion  pounds 
N.  J.  86  97  99  96 

Pa.-  458  510  511  502 

Ind. •  Zc7  381  370  364 

111*  533  603  6C0  563 

Mich.  520  606  589  594 

Wis.         1,513  1,791        1,808  1,822 

Iowa    •        722  755  741  720    :  Wash,  217  239  239  226 

Mo,  ■  371  452  468  458    ?  Oreg.  156  157  155  154 

Mf  Dak,        273  259  230  252    :  Other 

Ksns»  321  M6_  330  295    I  .   States     5,36  2        5,907  _      5,26  5       5  /768 

 ;_  ~  "  ~lls666  "    12,999       12,  301  ""  127696 

If. Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available*  ~ 
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Idaho  127  145  140  135 

Utah-  57  71  71  69 
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Milk  production  ;per  cow  in  herds  kept  "by  crop  correspondents  on  July  1  was 
record  high  for  the  date,  3  percent  a.bove  the  !935~^r  average  and  1  percent  higher 
than  last  year.    In  the  moro  important  dairy  regions,  production  per  cow  ranged 
from: 6  to, 9  percent  above  average.     In  the  South,  production  per  cow  was  well 
above  both  average  and  last  year's  July  1  level,  continuing  the  trend  evident  in 
recent  months.    However,  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  groups  of 
Statea*  production  per  cow- was  below  July.l  last  year,  and  in  .the  West  North 
Central  and  Western  regions  only  1  percent  above. 

On  July  1  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  being  milked  reached  its  seasonal 
high  point  at  a  level  above  the  past  2  years,  but  bolow  average  and  other  recent 
years.    In  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  75«9  percent  of  the  milk  cows  were 
reported  in  production  on  July  1,  compared  with  75. 3  on  June  1,  and  7%  2.  on  July  1 
last  year.     In  the  North  Atlantic  and  Bast  North  Central  States,  the  percentage 
milked  was. well  below  average,  and  a,s  low  as  or  lower  than  any  other  July  1  in 
a  dozon  yearss    In  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  regions  it  was  above 
19HU  and  19^5 1  -but  well  below  average*    In  the  West  the  percentage  milked  was 
above  average  for  the  date, and  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  it  was  the  higher.t 
since  1927c  . 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  5,012,000,000  eggs  in  June.'  This 

'■■       oiitput  was  6  percent  less  than  in  June  last  year, 
but  IS  percent  above  the  1935""^+  average,    June  production  was  below  that  of  last 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  2  percent  below  in  the  South  Atlantic  to 
10  percent  below  in  the  South  Central  States,    Aggregate  egg  production  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  33, 8i30  000,000  eggs  —  the  same,  as  for  the-  first 
half  of  lQ'i-5  and  29  percent  above  average, 

'  ■  Rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in.  June  was  15»*+  eggs  compared  with  15.6 
a  year'   ago  and  the  average  of  l^SY    The  rat*?  of  lay  was  below  that  of  last,  year 
in  all  regions  of  the  country,  except  the  Wect,  where  it  was  1  percent  above  the 
rate  of  a  year  ago.    The  rate  of  lay  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
eggs  per  layer,  compared  with  S3 0 2  eggs  last  year  and  the  average  of  30'<>5  e?5So 

About  325 , 276, 000  layers  were  on  farms  during  June  —  k  percent  leSss  than- 
in  Juno  last  year,  but  Ijjj  percent  above  average,    Numbers-  of  layers  were  down 
from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,,     Seasonal  decrease  in  layers  from 
June  1  to  July  1  was  a.bout  6,6  percent  .compared  with  the  average  of,  6.3  percent 
and  5 S'  percent  last  year.    Seasonal  decreases,  were  greater  than  last  year  in 
the  North  Atlantic, -North  Central  and  South  Central  States9  but  less  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Western  States,    Culling  of  layers  from  flocks  during  June  was 
considerably  less  than  it  was  during  May,  although  it  is 'still  above  average, 

.    .  .  With  the  lightest  June  hatch  in  years  —.about  a  fifth  of  the.  heavy  hatch 
in  June  last  year  : —  considerably  fewer  chicks  were;added  to;  farm  flocks  in  June 
this  year .  than  lasit,    Therd  were  5^0,^+3, 00p  young  chickens  of  this  year's"  hatch- 
ing on  farms  July  1  --  15  porcont  less  than  a"  year  ago,  but  1  percent  above  the' 
10-year  average.    The  number  of  young  chicken's  on  farms  decreased  3  percent  from 
June  1  to  July  1  this  year,  compared  with  an  increase  of  c  percent  last  year  and • 
an  average  increase  of  3  percent.    Sales  and  death  loss  of  young  chickens  in 
June  this  year  mere  than  offset  additions  cif  chicks  to  the  flock. 

Young  chicken  holdings  on  July-1  wore  loss  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.    Decreases  from  a  year  ago  were  .23  percent,  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
18  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,.  15  porcont  in  the  West,  lk  percent  in  the 
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South  Central,  10  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  7  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,    Judged  from  the  July  1  holdings  of  young  chickens,  the  1046 
chicken  crop  will  be  about  15  percent  smaller  than  tho  crop  of  19^5 » 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  JULY  1 

^Thousands )_   

Y                 :  North      :  E. North  :  W.North  :     South    :     South    :  Western:  United 
 f3^  _  ^Atlantic  i_  Central.  £  Central  |Atlantic  £  Central  :  : _Siat.es  _ 

Av.  1935-44       63,104      121,445     168,517      55.675     105,434     42,6;34  556,809 

1945  77,36S      1^2,674     21S, 329      60,570     115,446     41,6*10  656,027 

1946  55,716      117.525     196,426      56,233      99,065     35,473  560,443 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  33 • 5  cents  per 
dozon,  compared  with  35.8  cents  a  year  ago  and  21.9  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 
Egg  prices  increased  0,7  cents  during  the  month  ending  June  15,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  2,1  cents  last  year  and  an  average  increase, of  JXJi.  gents*, ..Ju&eL.egg 
markets  wore  firm  on  top  grades  and  irregular  on  average  to  poor  quality.  Buyers 
were  increasingly  quality  conscious  and  the  price  spread  between  grades  and 
qualities  widened.    Storage  stocks  were  heavy,  but  into-storage  movement  was 
tapering  off.    Speculative  interest  was  stimulated  by  government  dried  and  frozen 
egg  announcements. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  26,6  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
in  mid-June  compared  with  27.6  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  17*3  cents  for  the  10-year 
average.    Prices  increased  1,3  cents  during  the  month  ending  June  15,  the  largest 
increase  of  record.    This  compares  with  an  average  decrease  of  0.1  cent.  Poultry 
markets  in  June  were  increasingly  firm.     Seasonal  marketings  of  fowl  were 
unusually  heavy,  but  supplies  were  short  of  broad  demand.    Scarcity  of  other  meats 
caused  an  abnormally  liberal  use  of  poultry.    Storage  stocks  of  poultry  were  about 
twice  the  normal  volume,  but  were  declining  rapidly. 

Turkey  prices  on  June  15  averaged  31.2  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  a  month 
ago,  compared  with  33  •  4  cents  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of  17 • 9  cents. 
Prices  usually  doclinc  at  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  because  practically  all 
of  the  sales  are  breeder  hens  and  toms  which  usually  sell  for  less  than  the 
younger  birdsc 

The  United  States  average  cost  of  a  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-June  was 
$3.49  per  100  pounds  —  the  highest  in  23  years  of  record  —  compared  with  $2.88  a 
year  ago  and  $2.04  for  the  10-^year  average.    The  ration  cost  increased  38  cents 
from  April  15  to  June  15  reflecting  the  increase  in  grain  and  concentrate  price 
ceilings.    The    relationship  between  the  prices  of  oggs,  chickens  and  turkeys 
and  the  cost  of  feed  in  mid-June  were  considerably  less  favorable  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  and  all  ratios,  oxcept  the  turkey-feed  ratio,  were  less  favorable 
than  average, 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929  -  1946 


J 

I 

Corn,  t 
all 

• 

■ 
• 

: 

.  Sorghums  J 

^heat 

i  ear  • 
• 

■ 
• 

Barley  '• 

• 

(excluding  ' 
si  nip).  : 

• 

Winter  . 

• 

•  - 

Spring  * 
• 

All 

-Thousand  acres 

1929 

97,805 

38,153 

.13,564 

8,235 

41,241 

22,151 

63,392 

1930 

101,465 

39,847 

.  12,629 

8,672 

41,111 

21,526 

62,637 

1931 

106,866 

40,193 

11,181 

9,968 

43,488 

14,216 

57,704 

1932 

110,577 

41,700 

.  13,206 

10,804 

36,101 

21,750 

57,851 

1933 

105,918  - 

36,528 

9,641 

11,428 

30,348 

19,076 

49,424 

1934 

92,193 

29,455 

6,577 

11,394 

34,683 

•8,664 

43,347 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

12,436 

14,335 

33,602 

17,703 

51,305 

1936 

93,154  - 

33,654 

8,329 

10,517 

37,944 

11,181 

49,125 

1937 

93,930 

35,542 

9,969 

11,531 

47,075 

17,094 

64,169 

1938 

92,160 

36,042 

10,610 

14,075 

49,567 

•19,630 

69,197 

1939 

88,279 

33,460 

.  12,738 

15,490 

3?, 680 

14,988 

52,668 

1940 

86,738 

35,334 

13,476 

19.182 

35,809 

17,179 

52,9.88 

1941 

86,186 

37,965 

14,220 

17,616 

39,485 

16,157 

55,642 

1942 

89,021 

37,878 

.  16,850 

14,749 

35,436 

< 13,764 

49,200 

1943 

94,455 

38,395 

14,768 

16,038 

33,975 

-16,673 

50,648 

1944' 

97,078 

38,735 

12,104 

17 s 622 

40,560 

-18,535 

59,095 

1945.1/ 
1946  -1 

91,202 

41 J 503 

10,195 

14; 521 

46,' 678 

18; 062 

64,' 740 

91,437 

43,012 

10,061 

14,027 

47,277 

•  18,403 

65,680 

Year 

« 
• 

Rye     .  ! 

Rice 

• 
• 

!  Flaxseed 
• 

• 
• 

:  Ootton 

• 

!  Tame  hay 

• 

9 

•  Wild  hay 

• 
• 

Thousand 

• 

acres 

1929 

3,138 

860 

.3,049 

43,232 

55,741 

13,790 

1930 

'3,646 

966 

3,780 

42,444 

53,996 

13,951 

1931 

3,169 

965 

. 2,431 

38,704 

56,103 

12,057 

1932 

3,350 

874 

1,986 

35,891 

56,119 

14,293 

1933 

2,405 

798 

1,341 

29,333 

55,810 

12,629 

1934 

' 1,921 

812 

. 1,002 

26,866 

56,361 

9,026 

1935 

4,065 

817 

2,125 

27,509 

55,614 

12,948 

1936 

"  2,694 

981 

1,125 

29 , 755 

56,618 

11,125 

1937 

3,825 

1,099 

927 

33,623 

53,943 

12,072 

1938 

4,037 

1,076 

905 

24,248 

55,631 

12,563 

1939 

3,822 

•  1,045 

2,171 

23,805 

57,046 

12,051 

1940 

3,194 

1,069 

.  3,182 

23,851 

60,035 

11,884 

1941 

3,570 

'  1,214 

3,275 

22,236 

59,317 

12,459 

1942 

3,860 

1,450 

.  4,424 

22,602 

60,117 

12,528 

1943 

2,755 

1,468 

.  5,847 

21 , 652 

60,880 

13,465 

1944 

2,228 

1,471  • 

2,750 

20,009 

59,589 

14,427 

1945 

l',981 

•  l',506 

.  3,914 

17:241 

59,905 

14,311 

1946  y 

1,775 

•  1-533 

2,465 

13,316 

59,086 

14,227 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929  -  1946  (Continued) 


Beans,  > 

Peas,  s 

Soybeans  i 

Cowpeas  : 

Peanuts 

Year  : 

Tobacco  1 

dry  i 

dry  : 

grown  ! 

grown  ! 

grown 

edible  : 

.    field  : 

alone  ' 

alone  1 

alone 

Thousand  acres 


1929 

1,980.0 

1,845 

.192 

2,429 

1,214 

1 , 627 

1930. 

2,124.2 

2,160 

229 

3,072 

1,357 

1,433 

1931 

1,988.1 

1,947 

241 

3,835 

.  2,095 

1,773 

1932 

1,404.6 

1,431 

219 

3,704 

3,023 

2,042 

1933. 

1,739.4 

1,729 

258 

3,537 

-  2,487 

1,717 

1934 

1,273.1 

1,461 

277 

5,764 

2,713 

2,015 

1935. 

1,439.1 

1,865 

320 

6,966 

2,342 

r,972 

1936 

1,440.9 

1,626 

236 

6,127 

3,373 

2,127 

1937 

1,752.8 

1,695 

227 

6,332 

3,648 

1,967 

1938. 

1,600.7 

1,643 

165 

7,318 

3,296 

2,236 

1939 

1,999.9 

1,681 

168 

9,565 

39168 

2,561 

1940 

1,411.3 

1,904 

236 

10,529 

3,379 

2,580 

1941 

1,305.9 

2,023 

276 

10,146 

3,778 

2;461 

1942 

1,377.2 

1,922 

494 

13,879 

3,438 

4,388 
5,094 

1943- 

1,457.5 

2,404 

795 

14,575 

2,270 

1944 

1,751.9 

2,030 

699 

13,428 

ls645 

3,999 

1945 

1946  y 

1,825.1 

1,571 

496 

13,412 

1,616 

3,958 

1,967.0 

1,629 

484 

11,614 

1,405 

3,882 

Year 

1 
• 

• 
• 

Sugar 

1  Sorgo 
i  for 

i  Sugar- 
•  cane, 

1  t 
,  • 

5  Potatoes  s 

Sweet- 

:  52  crops  i 
: harvested  : 

52  crops 
planted  < 

• 
• 

beets 

s  sirup 

5  all 

potatoes 

:      2/  : 

grown  Z.J_ 

Thousand  acres 

1929 

688 

143 

314.0 

3,030.2 

647 

355,295 

363,028 

1930 

776 

190 

314.5 

3,138.9 

670 

359,896 

369,550 

1931 

713 

313 

310.4 

3,489,5 

854 

355,818 

370,589 

.932 

764 

354 

365.9 

3,568.2 

1,059 

361,794 

375,471 

1933 

983 

360 

375.8 

3,422.6 

907 

330,850 

373,124 

1934 

770 

330 

413.6 

3 1 (59  9  $  2 

959 

294,736 

338,965 

1935 

763 

285 

427.4 

3,468,8 

944 

336,062 

361,901 

1936 

776 

245 

402.2 

2,959.9 

769  . 

313,856 

360,250 

1937 

755 

210 

450.2 

3,054.9 

768 

338,468 

363,037 

1938 

930 

197 

446.9 

2,870.1 

793 

338,469 

354,290 

1939 

917' 

189 

418.9 

2,812.8 

726.3 

321,729 

342,524 

1940 

916 

186 

371.7 

2,844.6 

654 o  5 

330,253 

346,559 

1941 

754 

176 

404.7 

2,711.0 

745.7 

334,126 

346,211 

1942 

954 

222 

435 . 9 

2,705,5 

708.7 

338,070 

349,742 

1943 

548 

206 

489,9 

3,331.0 

896.1 

346,620 

359,970 

1944 

558 

194 

429.3 

2,921.8 

768.2 

350,980 

363,211 

1945 

1/ 

716 

171 

429.9 

2,823.7 

709.1 

346,534 

356,637 

1946 

865 

180 

424.8 

2,725,6 

714.1 

345,852 

357,868 

Xl  Preliminary. 

2j    Includes  the  principal  crops  (as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops 
as  shown  on  pages  74  and  75  of  the  April  issue  of  "Crops  and  Markets." 
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IIMIItl  MU  Mi 

IMMtlltHIIMnilllMtHHlHIlltlllMI  Mill 

IHIK.IIIIIIIIIIIIIMIH 

HlfHIIIMIIMMIIIMIIII 

IHtMIIIUIIIIIMHMItllllllHIHIIMHMHIMIH 

■•flllNIt!}! 

FLOTfcD 

ACFEA.GE 

OF  SFRIiv'G  S0WK  CrjOPS, 

1945  and 

1946 

State 

:_  Corn 
: _1945 

x  all  _  x_ 
i  I946_  j_ 

__0pts  1 
1945_  7 

/     '  : 
1946  : 

!BRrlcy_ 
1945  i 

u 

1946_ 

:  ?otatoesjki_  _ 
i  _1945  I  1946_ 

:  Sweet£Ot^at_oes_ 
1  1945_:_1946  \ 

Thousand  acres 

Maine 

15 

17 

92 

97 

3 

4 

P07 

mm 

14 

14 

13 

mm 

6  8 

y  c*» 

mmm 

mm 

vt. 

66 

64 

70 

67 

4 

4 

11-2 

Mass. 

38 

3$ 

14 

15 

— 

P7. 5 

21*4 

mm 

8 

6 

4 

m 
O 

— 

7  P 

r  .  O 

8*1 

mm 

Conn, 

50 

60 

14 

14 

mm 

21.1 

20-5 

■MM 

H.Y. 

717 

739 

792 

887 

yo 

103 

182 

174 

PM 

—  m 

N.J. 

179 

184 

45 

A  rt 

47 

rt 
( 

+ 

71 

68 

15 

16 

Pa. 

1,364 

857 

'  874 

yx 

96 

156 

142 

X  £w 

Ohio 

3,592 

3;8oe 

1,282 

1,6-26 

2o 

19 

64 

ImT9 

58 

1.2 

mm 

Ind, 

4,503 

4,698 

1,489 

l^b23 

VJ 

26 

^1 

7,? 

l£ 
*** 

111. 

8,537 

9^135 

3,507 

4;  033 

36 

31 

ilQ 

UV 

4.0 

Mich. 

1,794 

1,830 
2,571 

1,655 

1,754 

139 

138 

1  7ft 

xow 

Vis. 

2,706 

3,066 

3,005 

91 

119 

17P 

XXt7 

—  • 

Minn, 

6,059 

5,635 

5,466 

5',466 

469 

760 

1  ftO 

XOtT 

Iowa 

11,071 

u;oh 

5,499 

5,994 

3 

16 

7*6 

7A 

2*5- 

on 

Mo. 

4,107 

4,846 

1,912 

2,294 

10  o 

66 

75 

7X 

7 

a 
0 

II.  Dak  . 

1,283 

i;206 

2,518 

2;317 

2,333 

2^403 

1  75 

X  f  *J 

•WO 

S.Dak. 

4,268 

4^140 

3f539 

3  ^504 

1,381 

1,491 

77 

50 

Nebr, 

8,561 

7;962 

2,492 

2;  666 

695 

639 

(V 

Kans. 

3,117 

3,117 

1,259 

1,574 

478 

368 

PO 

3.0 

7^1 

Del. 

133 

134 

6 

6 

11 

11 

7  7 

7  *'K 

2*5 

Md. 

461 

'473 

41 

-38 

71 

73 

00  0 

orv  7 

7 

O 

Va. 

1,235 

1,198 

165 

165 

76 

73 

ou 

>7  A 

r  7U 

32 

7  1 

V.Va. 

364 

'371 

66 

84 

9 

7 

JO 

0 

oa 

66 

N.C. 

2,250 

2;20& 

412 

420 

53 

40 

77 

85 

Or- 

s  ,c . 

1,426 

1^426 

749 

652 

12 

12 

21 

6P 

56 

Ga. 

3,512 

3,407 

771 

709 

9 

8 

do 

27 

?ft 

Fla. 

695 

'660 

155 

164 

— •  — 

mm 

40o8 

1ft 

.  xo 

,18 

Ky. 

2,443 

2;492 

107 

120- 

78 

70 

44 

x^t 

13 

Tenn9 

2,465 

2;440 

259 

246 

126 

105 

39 

70 

28 
76 

Ala. 

2,996 

2^936 

266 

271 

9 

8 

RO 

50 

75 

Miss. 

2,572 

2;572 

525 

394 

17 

7 

OP 

28 

69 

VJ%7 

65 

Ark. 

1,764 

i;799 

434 

399 

11 

9 

AA 

44 

PO 

21 

La. 

1,187 

1,128 

225 

'100 

mm 

A£ 

45 

1  P4 

136 

Okla. 

1,596 

1^676 

1,159 

j. ,  xov 

118 

<37 
CO 

rt  A 

-24 

10 

10 

Tex. 

4,262 

4,049 

1,946 

1,849 

385 

250 

57 

63 

53 

G5 

Mont. 

149 

143 

381 

373 

612 

747 

20 

18 

Idaho 

30 

29 

195 

184 

333 

303 

207 

182 

Wyo. 

110 

94 

173 

15? 

123 

129 

16 

15 

Colo. 

790 

7b0 

236 

757 

674 

102 

100' 

mm 

w  ,Mex. 

1  78 

151 

40 

40 

*  30 

35 

6.0 

5o0 

mm 

Ariz. 

40 

41 

25 

26 

153 

161 

6.9 

7.1 

mm 

Utah 

25 

28 

54 

52 

155 

132 

19.3 

19.9 

mm 

Nev. 

2 

3 

12 

12 

22 

24 

4.0 

S-.2 

mm 

Wash. 

29 

26 

305 

268 

180 

135 

55 

&* 

mm 

Oreg. 

40 

40 

406 

334 

242 

'232 

55 

52 

Calif. 

64 

.  67 

516 

,554 

1,816 

1,870 

121 

122  . 

9 

10 

\ 

?^SA  _92t867  92^850  45,234  46^,879  llx42_9_ll#513  _2_L896±1_2<705<)9  _  715.2  _71^2 

17    Includes  acreace  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  siicceedlng  spring. 
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PLANTED  ACREAGE  OF  SPRING  SOWN  CROPS,  104  5  AND  1946  -  (Cont«d) 


1945 

1946  : 

1945  : 

1946 

„  ,  L 

2 

3 

■" 

3 

9 

MM 

8 

8  ' 

—  M 

—  ~* 

3 

3 

MC*) 

8 

9 

3 

2 

2 

3 

mm 

7 

7 

28 

'  63 

8 

5 

974 

1,256 

1,097 

921 

3 

4 

103 

50 

_— 

11 

5 

8,259 

8,507 

1P640 

918 

2,892' 

3,2  39 

46?, 

393 

66 

60 

o 
6 

2 

4 

3 

133 

120 

— 

-25 

4 

— 

65 

84 

o  con 

2,344 

7171 

74 

"371 

475 

80 

90 

2 

1 

140 

165 

MM* 

26 

24 

MM 

17 

14 

67 

75 

MM 

14 

18 

on  a 

972 

525 

i 

1 

206 

245 

i 

i 

MM 

106 

'Thousand  acres 


Maine 

2 

3 

NoY«, 

3 

Q 
X) 

Pa« 

8 

O 
O 

Ind© 

3 

O 

111*" 

8 

Q 

Mich© 

2 

3 

Wis  • ' 

28 

'  63 

uu 

Minn« 

997 

1  297 

Iowa 

3 

A 

Mo  « 

M~<M 

N«Daki 

10^067 

Ivy  C  UV 

S*Da&» 

3.071 

?!  4.4.7 

Nebr* 

66 

DU 

Tfo  vie  _ 

A 
t5 

<z 
O 

0klao 

MM 

Tex0  ' 

Mont  0 

2,520 

2,344 

Idaho 

371 

475 

Wyo« 

80 

90 

ColOa 

14-e 

165 

N0Mex» 

26 

24 

Ariz„ 

mm. 

Utah. 

67 

75 

llev0> 

14 

18 

Was  ho 

972 

525 

Oreg," 

206 

245 

Califo 

U*S» 

~18,658 

19^800 

23  41 


1,808  2,423 
179  208 


ll  9. 1 2_§  _  i-«£6^.     _  2_^' 7J^ 

o+T  +*  ""^Se^^fSry  e~dIbTe~':^eliT,dry  Tield"  ":       TSTugaF  beats"  T/"~  "Sloe" 

.  I  _  JL  l9i?I  I  I1!45"  "XTi^"  "V"  T9l*6~ T^_T94T^TJ^4¥  JV  3L£4'5_  1946] 

Thousand  acres 


Maine  4  5 

n»;         1  1 

N.Y..  104  114  —  —  •  — 

Ohio  —  —  '  —  24  29 

Mich,  483  570  —    92  3  07 

Wis,  2/1  i  2  1  —  .  «~ 

Mim*"-2/  4  3 

N.Dak*"^/         1  -1  10  10 

Uebrc  55  65  63  70 

Arkj,  —    —  —  284  32-7 

Laft  —  »„  mm  —  584  567 

Tex©  ZJ 
Monte 
Idaho 
Wyo*  . 
Colop 
N«.Ifcx*2/ 
Ariz^ 
Utah 
Wash*  Zj 
Oreg/2/ 
Calif. 

Other  States  ~~  —  ■       _117  **' 

tT«£ ,~  I»L62  ls7^  ^"2i  _     _  5lC     _   9I°-  ?_>^:7_  _  - 

L     ldudos  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  spring* 
^■'Atfreage  of  sugar  boots  :' included  in  "Other  States 0n  zfm 

«  3  8  «- 


5 

2 

Mm 

400 

400 

18 

24 

26 

27 

87 

86 

MM 

121  ■ 

122 

155 

163 

58 

91 

84 

80 

2- 

2 

37 

41 

MM 

337 

276 

46 

34 

162 

173 

199 

169 

MM 

f  mT, 

15 

13 

—  m 

u*M 

Mflfr 

5 

6 

MM 

35 

46 

MOT 

mm 

4 

4 

248 

248 

MM 

MM 

«»M 

1 

1 

39 

27 

MM 

mm 

MM 

318  • 

287 

104 

157 

249 

254 

U  NIXED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bu**«au  or  aciuicui-turau  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of  crop  reporting  soard  10«  1946  

l^Zj^s..^^.   3200  PoM.  (E.S^i 


•  MtMMIIMIMIIIMII  t  MIX  I  I'll.)  <",,|   (1   Mil    "  Ml -HI  ..M,,M 


 t  I  I  .  I  !  I  I  . 


W ."NTEF-  WHB.\T 


_  _Y^e  Id.  jpe.r_dC.ro  

O  Woo 

s_  -Pantoatfid-.      For  : 
:Average;  lg4B    j harvest! 

Average 5 
1935-44; 

1945  : 

In6i«° 
_  „  4.  _  „•» 
catea 

m  w           „,  • 

—    «.   Hi  jL 

Thousand  acr 

Buphels 

* 

h  a  - 

293 

358 

211 

2306 

26.0 

24.0 

N  J 

56 

63 

59 

22f2 

21.0 

24.0 

Pa. 

918 

932 

'878 

20pl 

21.5 

22  o0 

Ohio 

2,027 

2,259 

1J990 

20e6 

27o0 

24.0 

Ind, 

1,533 

1,593 

1,424 

17,4 

22,5 

21.5 

111. 

1,741 

1,376 

1-266 

18,0 

18.5 

17  .0 

Mich- 

809 

1,024 

697 

21q3 

27.0 

25,0 

Wis.  ' 

40 

32 

32 

1804 

25o0 

22ttO 

Minn& 

173 

118 

96 

18,7 

23.0 

20.0 

Iowa 

329 

123 

'  137 

18.7 

21c0 

23,0 

Mo. 

1,800 

1,553 

1,506 

14,6 

1405 

16  ,0 

S,Dak, 

134 

243 

'  295 

12.1 

16,0 

14.5 

Nehr0 

2,942 

3,662 

4;028 

35.3 

23.0 

20.5 

Kans. 

10,683 

13,414 

12,743 

1305 

15.5 

17  o0 

Del. 

71 

67 

68 

19.0 

19.5 

2105 

Mdo 

384 

371 

352 

19,7 

18.5 

20,5 

Va* 

552 

51? 

483 

15.0 

16.0 

19.0 

W.Va. 

122 

101 

86 

15„2 

17.5 

18.0 

N.C. 

489 

444 

391 

13,3 

14.0 

18.0 

217 

224 

192 

11c  1 

l3f>0 

15  ;o 

Ga, 

192 

20 1 

161 

10.3 

I3o0 

12  05 

Kyr. 

416 

391 

321 

14.8 

13.5 

16  e5 

Term, 

419 

426 

332 

1255 

120  5 

15.0 

Ala, 

3 

16 

11 

11c  8 

15.0 

14.0 

4  *     o  O  • 

1  o 

lo 

11 

1/26.0 

21C  0 

21.0 

Ark- 

54 

42 

10.2 

10^5 

12  c0 

Ok  la- 

4,167 

5,584 

5^865- 

12.6 

12C7 

15,0 

To 

3,031 

4,642 

5 ;  106 

11.1 

9©0 

Mont. 

983 

1,371 

15598 

17  q 

pp  o 

17>5 

Idaho 

617 

879 

740 

2493 

29.0 

26;o 

Wyo. 

102 

153 

'182 

14,4 

15.7 

20,0 

22u0 

Cole, 

858 

1,289 

1,5  47 

24Qa 

20.0 

N.Mex. 

209 

226 

215 

10,9 

9*0 

8,0 

Ariz. 

35 

24 

27 

22,1 

21,0 

22,0 

Utah 

101 

203 

233 

19c4 

22,5 

20.0 

Neve 

4 

4 

'  5 

23,2 

25,0 
27,0 

28o0 

Wash0 

1,158 

lv639 

2,295 

26  ,  9 

30  a0 

0rego 

615 

725 

790 

23.3 

23,0 

25.5 

Calif3_ 

.  2*2 

_  563 

.676 

1803 

18v5  _ 

_20d0_ 

U.S. 

39,113 

46,678 

47.27  7 

15«9 

17^ 

18  al 

1  .  £roductipji  

;  Average  j  J  ^ 

s  1935-44  1    1945    *  ^;®a 
1  £  -  -  -        lq£6-  - 

Thousand  bushels.  - 


6B955 

9,308 

5;064 

1,247 

1,323 

i;4i6 

18,539 

20,038 

19,316 

41,875 

60,993 

47,760 

26,663 

35  8  842 

30',616 

31,643 

25,456 

21^522 

17,261 

27,648 

22,425 

734 

800 

'704 

3.209 

2  e  714 

i;920 

6,101 

2,688 

3;15* 

26,150 

22,518 

24^096 

1D669 

3,936 

4;  27  8 

44,620 

84,226 

82',  574 

144,440 

207,917 

216;631 

1 0  331 

1,306 

1^462 

7,592 

6,864 

7^216 

8,237 

8,192 

9;  177 

10349 

1,768 

1,548 

6,477 

6,216 

7;038 

2.457 

9 

2£,912 

2;  880 

1,977 

2a6l3 

2 ',012 

6C242 

5,273 

5:296 

5,187 

5,325 

4^980 

101 

240" 

154 

378 

527 

441 

'360 

53,306 

70,917 

87,-9-45 

34,863 

41,778 

53  '5  6 13 

19,039 

30,162 

27;965 

14,998 

19  ,691 

19^240 

1,615 

3,060  : 

4;  004 

14,416 

31,967 

30^940 

2,346 

2,034 

1,720 

781 

504 

'594 

3,560 

4,680 

4,660 

113 

100 

140, 

31,794 

44,253 

68^850 

14,378 

16,675 

20^145 

13 , 606^ 

10,416 

J.3j520. 

613,019 

323,177 

857^163 

Xl  Short>-tiiae  average. 
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UNITF.D  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of.  agricultural  eccnoniic?         Wf.sL.ington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  10^  1946 • 

JaIy._U.15.4f:   2&Q:J!.&*J&£m£ 

■■■■"'■■MMIMMMMIIIIIIIIIIIillJllllilliMlil^ 

SPRING  WHEAT  OI'flER  THAN  DURUM 
{—  —  —  —  _A_.r£a£e  :  YioId_jj^r_acre  :  Production  


State 

: Average:  ,p45 

;  Tor 
: harvest 

*  Average \ 
'  1935-44- 1 

• 
• 

1945  i 

• 

IrtfM- 
194^, 

•  • 

'Average 
?  1935-44  ! 

• 

1945  l 

Iridi- 

wcv  VV.-U 

1Q4;^ 

Thousand  acre^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  l-j.shel 

4 

2 

3 

19.2 

18.  0 

18.0 

64 

36 

54 

J  J  e  Jt « 

4 

3 

9 

18,2 

19.0 

18.0 

81 

57 

162 

ra. 

10 

8 

8 

18c6 

19.5 

20.0 

190 

156 

160 

ma.© 

7 

3 

3 

15.9 

18.0 

18,0 

113 

54 

54 

Ilia 

20 

8 

9 

1802 

25.0 

20.0 

345 

200 

180 

Mien  9 

12 

2 

3 

1706 

2000 

20.0 

214 

40 

60 

Wis. 

55 

28 

62 

17.4 

25.0 

23.0 

919 

700 

1,426 

TUT  J  — . 

Minn. 

1-  375 

J.,<<sy 

14  Q 

j/*,  y 

xy  0u 

17  o0 

1  ft  'ZOO 

20 9 893 

Iowa 

23 

3 

4 

14.6 

19c0 

16o0 

319 

57 

64 

No  Daks 

5,545 

89120 

7,997 

12c2 

16p0 

11.0 

72,155 

129,920 

87,967 

C!  Tt«iV- 

2,054 

2,787 

3,010 

9.6 

16*5 

12e0 

20,729 

45,986 

36 9 ISO 

Nehr, 

206 

58 

55 

9,1 

17,0 

15.0 

1,552 

986 

825 

Hans. 

10 

4 

3 

7,9 

11.0  • 

11*0 

36 

44 

33 

Mont. 

2,432 

2C297 

2,063 

13^5 

J^59U 

10*5 

33 t 246 

27,564 

21,652 

Idaho 

372 

355 

451 

29,3 

3lo0 

30c0 

10,820 

11.005 

13,530 

Wyo,' 

102 

70 

83 

13.1 

16,5 

15o  5 

1,323 

1,155 

1.286 

ColOo 

250 

133 

141 

14,6 

20,0 

14.0 

3,498 

8*660 

1,974 

NoMox, 

20 

21 

22 

14,1 

14,0 

il.O 

235 

294 

242 

Utah 

72 

66 

74 

30,6 

33*0 

3C.0 

2,201 

2,178 

2,220 

Nev. . 

13 

12 

17 

25,9 

24.0 

26.0 

'342 

'283 

442 

Wash. 

955 

948 

512 

21.2 

20e0 

24.0 

19,816 

18,950 

12  2d  8 

Creg. 

254 

196 

231 

21^4 

21.5 

22,5 

5,396 

4,214 

5  5 198 

U*S. 

13, 803 

16,092 

15,989 

14c0 

16.5 

12,9 

193,774 

264,946 

20 6 f 840 

DORUM  WHEAT 


State 


Minn. 
N0 Dak. 
S.Dakv 


 AfiroggQ  :  E.e£  acre_   Pro^u^i.0!!  


For 


; Average0 


_  _Harve5.ted_ 
Average:  1Q45 

19^5^4^:  ;__1£46  u*_T_T_fA 

Thousand  acres 


:harvest; 1935-44° 


77 
1,986 

424 


23 
1,776 


40 
2,181 


15,3 
13,2 


1945 


Bushels 
17.6 

18*0 


Indi-  S  Average* 
cated  *i9s5^4!  1945 
.1946  _*  L  

Thousand  hushelj 

17,0  1,125  402 

10c 5         26,279  31,938 


Indi" 

cc^ed 
1946 
L 

680 
22„9v0 


171        193       I0a5      15.5        13.0  4'4£5„.  _2<l65°^  _2^5.2[l 


3  States^  2i-48"8     1,970    2,414       12.9      17.8       10o8        31,900    35^020^  25^0Q9_ 
WHEAT  (Production  "by  classes)  for  the  United  Ssatos 
J.  Wint^rl  IIII  I  I  III  ib_A_g  a 


Year 


Hard  red  ■  Soft  red 


Hard  red 


Durum  l / 


White  : 
(Winter  &  s 
.  _pr ingl 


Total 


Av. 1935-44 

1945 
1946  2/ 


359,476 
519,421 

555,242 


Thousand  "bushels 

200,727  158,979  32,832 
234„025         232,852  35, ^ 

206,215  174*374 


26  -  493 


91,678 
101,114 
IS? ,? 68 


843,692 
1,123,143 
1,090 , 032 


1/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/  Indicatod  July  1,  1946, 

—  40  '*> 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D,  C.. » 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jj^_10ju_i?-i.§.  -— 

July  IV  VMS  1  3jL0raJ5.,MjuCEA^TJJ.r 

 ii  c  i  i  MtiiM.iiiiii.nl  111,  minimum  itmmmiummmm  iimmmm  imniiHHiiimii  iimmimmmimiiVmttiMi  miiVnAnii  iiiimimi  iiinnii  "' 


C0H2J,  ALL 


• 

Acreage 

I  .  _  Yield  gpr  aero  

• 

production. 

:•   Harvestod  : 

For 

• 
• 

xnnx— 

Indi- 

C4- ,,  4-/-. 

: Average : 

:harvest 

',  Aver  ago! 

J.J'-tO  m 

AQfflM 

Average  . 

1945    :  ' 

cated 

: 1935-44; 

• 

1946 

1935-44! 

1  • 

lQ4fi 

'  1935-44  ! 

1946 

Thousand  acres 

jju.3J.iu  x  3 

Thousand  bushels 

Maino 

15 

15 

17 

40.0 

40?0 

4i;o 

594 

600 

697 

N.H. 

15 

14 

-14 

41,0 

39.0 

41.0 

631 

546 

'574 

Vt. 

71 

66 

64 

37„6 

37.0 

40.0 

2,681 

2,442 

2',560 

Mas  St 

41 

38 

39 

41»2 

43*0 

41.0 

1,702 

1,634 

1,599 

R.I* 

9 

8 

8 

37.3 

40.0 

39.0 

328 

320 

'312 

Conn. 

49 

50 

50 

39«7 

43.0 

40.0 

1,952 

2,150 

2;000 

N.Y. 

685 

696 

731 

35.4 

33.0 

37.0 

24,233 

22,968 

27.*,  047 

N.J. 

190 

178 

'183 

38,2 

45p0 

39.0 

7,278 

8,010 

7.;  137 

Pa. 

lf332 

1,354 

1,368 

40,9 

44,0 

43.0 

54,484 

59,576 

58J,  824 

Ohio 

3,519 

3,574 

3,788 

44,4 

49„5 

47.0 

155,800 

176,913 

178,036 

Ind. 

4,268 

4,452 

4;  675 

42.2 

53.0 

49.0 

179,491 

235,956 

229,075 

111. 

8,347 

8,417 

9;  044 

45.0 

46.5 

51.0 

373,003 

391,390 

461; 244 

Mich. 

1,599 

1,769 

T,822 

34,6 

35.0 

38.0 

55,502 

61,915 

69;236 

Wis. 

2,371 

2,679 

2,545 

37;2 

41.0 

43.0 

88,795 

109,839 

109; 435 

Minn. 

4,743 

5,952 

5;565 

37.9 

36.5 

48.0 

180,581 

217,248 

£67;  120 

Iowa 

10,090 

10,927 

11,038 

47.1 

46.5 

59.0 

472,763 

508,106 

65i;242 

Mo. 

4,3(54 

3,920 

4^743 

26.8 

27.0 

36.0 

115,464 

105,840 

170,748 

NaDak. 

1,087 

1,225 

1,152 

19.9 

22.0 

2c;o 

22,266 

26,950 

29,952 

S,Dak, 

.  3,101 

4,092 

3,969 

18.7 

29.0 

31.0 

60,290 

118,668 

123,039 

Nebr. 

7,504 

8,469 

7,876 

19.1 

30.5 

34.0 

145,881 

258,304 

267;784 

Kans. 

3,028 

3,036 

3,036 

18.0 

24,0 

30  ;o 

55,247 

72,864 

91;  080 

Del. 

138 

132 

133 

28,3 

32.0 

30.0 

3,918 

4,224 

3;  990 

Md0 

486 

466 

■  470 

34.2 

37.0 

35.0 

16,650 

16,872 

16,450 

Va. 

1,369 

1,223 

1,186 

25.4 

33.0 

30.0 

34,814 

40,359 

35;580 

W.Va. 

44S 

361 

'368 

28.6 

36.0 

33.0 

12,542 

12,996 

12; 144 

N8CC 

2,383 

2,226 

2;ioi 

20.3 

25.0 

23.0 

48,367 

55,650 

50; 163 

SrC  o 

1,675 

1,419 

l',419 

14.4 

16.5 

16.5 

23,962 

23,414 

23; 414 

Ga. 

4,114 

3,477 

3,573 

10.7 

14.0 

12.5 

43,770 

48,578 

42-;  162 

Fla. 

733 

690 

'656 

10.0 

10.0 

9.5 

7,345 

6,900 

6;232 

Kv.  ' 

2,691 

2,432 

2,481 

24.9 

32.0 

34.0 

66,741 

77  ,.824 

84^354 

Term, 

2,759 

2,452 

2;427 

23.5 

27.0 

27  ;o 

64,754 

66,204 

65 ',529- 

Ala. 

3,385 

2,978 

2^889 

13.6 

17.0 

14.0 

45,670 

50,626 

40; 446 

Miss, 

2,908 

2,533 

2;533 

15.3 

20.0 

16.5 

44,522 

50,660 

4i;794 

Ark. 

2,149 

1,691 

l',725 

16.4 

21e0 

18.0 

35,:i75 

35,511 

31,050 

Ia.  ' 

1,509 

1,157 

1;099 

15.7 

20,0 

14.5 

23,652 

23,140 

15;936 

Oklaf 

1,803 

1  501 

X  ,  O  f  o 

16.1 

17?5 

19.0 

28,988 

26,268 

29;944 

Tex, 

4f972 

4,177 

3,968 

16.2 

16,0 

17  .0 

80,209 

66,832 

67; 456 

Mont. 

160 

134 

131 

15.3 

15,0 

19.0 

2,502 

2,010 

2^489 

Idaho 

43 

29 

28 

44.4 

46.0 

50.0 

1,887 

1,334 

l;400 

Wyo.  . 

154 

103 

83 

12.2 

14.0 

15.0 

1,805 

1,442 

l',320 

Colo, 

998 

754 

709 

12,9 

22f0 

19  ;o 

12,609 

16,538 

13; 471 

..,..ex, 

193 

150 

120 

14,8 

16,0 

12.0 

2,856 

2,400 

1,440 

Ariz. 

37 

33 

39- 

11,1 

11,5 

10.5 

407 

437 

410 

Utah. 

26 

24 

26 

27.2 

33.0 

27.0 

704 

792 

702 

Nev, 

3 

2 

3 

30.9 

32.0 

33,0 

92 

64 

'  99 

Wash.. 

34 

29 

26 

37.3 

50,0 

48.0 

1,243 

1,450 

i;248 

Oreg. 

59 

39 

39 

32.2 

35.5 

36.0 

1,899 

1,384 

.  i;404 

Calif. 

.  ..  76 

64 

-  67 

32.4 

33.0 

34,0 

2,448 

2,112  . 

2,2.7.8 

U.S. 

91;  598 

91,202 

91,487 

28.5 

33.1 

36.5 

2,608,499  3,018,410  3 

,341,645 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMlNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT.  bureau,  or  aqric^ltural  ccomomios  Washington,^.  C, 

as  of—  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10,,  1946  

_sBa1^._1#...1946„_   ';.  3..:QQ  ~P»MatE*&«I^lI 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  JULY  I  l/ 


:           Corn  for 

gram 

: 

Oats 

:           -  0Td  Wheal 

State 

rAverage 

jAverage 

1946 

sAverage : 

T  QA^ 

lyio . 

:1935-44 

1      1  QAR 

• 
• 

5  1946 

• 
• 

$1935-44 

1     1945  : 

•                        ■  • 

:1935-44: 

1  1946 
: 

T  hous  and 

bushels 

¥0-2X19 

11 

19 

6 

755 

633 

A  ry  ry 

437 

10 

3 

2 

Null* 

23 

32 

OA 

20 

53 

49 

40 

-- 

~ 

MM 

V  u  o 

34 

18 

10 

O  or? 

167 

182 

~— 

tmmm 

T\/V>  e  G 
JV.U  Gb| 

58 

82 

c  9 
DC 

cc 

lo 

19 

HP 

MM 

T?    T  " 

11 

5 

O 
O 

c 
D 

A 
■1 

2 

""— 

»1M 

Conn» 

'  83 

'  80 

10 

11 

14 

—  **" 

•DM 

T\T  V  * 

1^029 

i;064 

q  at 

yui 

/  009 

b  ,bU4 

3, 332 

836 

715 

7A9 
IKjCj 

TvT  *T 

1M«  J* 

l',49Q 

i;367 

1     il  Ai4 

ccnJ 

120 

'  99 

'  138 

SO 

8^783 

10,196 

11     A  A 1 

11, 44/ 

0  ,  y 

4c  ,UOb 

4,425 

i;538 

i;724 

X,  /  10 

unio 

30,085 

26,304 

ob,  biyO 

0,(0/ 

0  ,  Oo4t 

8, 514 

3;  040 

2  ;  106 

£ ,  XOO 

1110.9 

3  9, -2-18 

41;  895- 

trQ,  boy 

/  »  QQQ 

'± ,  y  y  y 

0,0  4kO 

8, '952 

i;725 

1,457 

71  ?! 
(  xo 

Til  * 
1X1(3 

109 ',682 

85^486 

C  *Z    9  AO 
DO,  cUo 

1/ ,Uov 

1  A-  1  9c; 
11, lev 

0  r\   r  c  'z 

cO, bbo 

1^573 

'  487 

R1  7 
OXO 

Mien. 

8,870 

10^724 

i  a  rod 

11),  boy 

O  '  9  1^5- 

o,cltj 

i  ,yoo 

10, y4o 

2,489- 

2,367 

1  ^RA 
x,  001 

VJ1S  a 

7;  8?  3 

16,020 

7  Q19 
/  ,  0 1 6 

l<i  ,ft(  O 

(iO  ,  roo 

•Z         CI  / 

00,  b!4 

'  426- 

'  455 

37',86l 

5Q',614 

9 "z.  A9P 
£0,UCO 

9"7  '  TQQ 

( ,  iyo 

On  '  "Z9 
oy,  OOii 

/  £    1  A  9 

4b, lUc 

4,-496 

2,483 

1    07  R 
X  ,  \J  1  0 

Iowa 

17  6,327 

163;  753- 

in?  pap 

00 , uoy 

9  0  '  O-Q  4 

'JriC,  OOO 

'910 

'370 

27A 

MO  * 

24,997 

43 ',87  6 

1? ,  0 c.o 

0  s  yoy 

'  £  Q  A 
b  ,  by4t 

4t,  Job 

i;537 

l',430 

1  013 

'    '  950 

3 ',  107 

yuy 

19'  "SCW 
16  j OU / 

9 A ' C19 

b 1c 

9  /        /  C 
<i4f  (  4b 

T  /~\  J  C\  ry  ry 

18P233 

2-S-;  093 

10  523 

13-;  15-6 

41; 043 

10, yic 

11,0  4tU 

9  9'  1  Q  7 

ob, bll 

6-;  003 

6;216 

3  154  ' 

WaV.„  " 

JMODr  . 

36^869 

107 'fi419 

A  Q  PlQD 

4ty3  uyo 

17  '  07  "Z 

(  ,p  f  0 

D,  (Ol 

1  /    c^n  "Z 
H,.Uoo 

6,757 

2;  157 

1  704 

T/"o  v"i  0 

Aans  a 

'  8,065- 

28;517 

i6 , y / / 

A  97P 
St,  c  /  6 

1 , 10 

1  (;7Q 
1,  O  /  0 

11,526 

5,756- 

4, 159 

■Hot 

'876- 

i;o&i 

yoo 

0 

c. 

Q 

y 

28 

26 

1 

H/M  " 

MQo 

3;196 

4^068 

0,  078 

11( 

If  0 

lbi5 

221 

'223 

1/C 

va. 

5;  895 

7";  841 

7  ,  O'UO 

9  1  "2 
C  10 

//IT 

441 

41b 

500 

1,015 

■    A  1  A 

41U 

W.Va. 

l'#942 

i;877 

2, -563 

<ib4 

c43 

•7  *Z  9 
OOC 

217 

185 

Ol  0 

clc 

iff  "ri  " 

9;953 

13-;  294 

14, DUO 

tin 
blO 

byo 

_C  A9 

436 

■  599 

COQ 

bco 

0  p 

0  .o  . 

4;  550 

6',35  5 

4,  oio 

1 

r/c;  'z 

(bO 

b41 

61- 

108 

bO 

7,7-69 

7,834 

9,  846 

/CO 

4b  <i 

c  9  "Z 
Oco 

nor 

ocb 

106 

193 

lb/ 

'682- 

'495 

580 

1 

1 

0 

0 

*• 

jr.  _   ■  * 

Ky* 

12^156 

9 ',860 

15, 852 

T  y\  >1 

J.44 

231 

2c4 

197 

237 

•5  ri  rt 

Tenn. 

10;  859 

13; 237 

14, lob 

n  i_o 

lis 

253 

4ob 

180 

235 

•  cyo 

Ala. 

7-;861 

9;  845 

0,  ool 

loxr 

cbo 

9  c  1 

4 

19 

lt7 

MISS  a 

6;  208 

7;335- 

6,  440 

COO 

b^O 

P<fc  1 

2/  7 

'4 

b 

4^523 

6;  086 

A      CO  A 

4,  5<i4 

O  00 

i    1  on 

if  icy 

•   "?9  D 

23 

41 

oc 

cb 

La, 

2^039 

1;648 

1,  9oo 

10b 

■   O  A  A 

<;44 

•  007 

.  cy  / 

MM 

— - 

OKla. 

2;579 

3;780 

1,  yob 

A  J  £  Or? 

4,  687 

lj7o  ( 

2;852 

2;577 

1  A/3/ 

1^  Ub4 

Tex, 

7,342 

8,561 

a    n  Ai 

4,  lol 

A  *  T  0  e± 

4,  Ico 

*z    0  c  r\ 

0  ,ob0 

d ,  304 

1,042 

i;43i 

/  1  Q 

41o 

Mont « 

XC\J 

1  AO. 

<cb 

9    n  c  0 

c,ybts 

b  ;olb 

c,84b 

11; J JU 

17  -  "I  Of! 

/     Q  A7 

4,  yu  / 

Idaho 

240 

252 

180 

8-9-9 

i;315- 

681 

2,774 

1,364 

1,228 

Wyo." 

'117 

'■  59 

'  36- 

562 

l;"426 

1,003 

'610 

'524 

253 

Colo." 

1,179 

2S345 

1,386 

75i 

1,323 

1,531 

2,303 

1  313 

1,  558 

N.M8XW 

•  330 

711 

252 

66 

147 

48 

172 

223 

163 

Ariz, 

•  73 

70 

81 

10 

10 

12 

-11 

'  5 

5 

Utah 

10 

7 

2 

147 

485 

275 

611 

1,031 

480 

Nev,' 

1 

1 

1 

is 

'  43 

27 

37 

'  -88 

19 

Wash; 

37 

27 

18 

86-8 

i;oo5- 

774. 

i;504 

i;265 

632 

Oreg,' 

■  129 

169 

87 

965 

1,516 

5.86 

15235 

1,617 

313 

Calif. 

,  18 

„  12 

11 

.  51 

.  27 

•  0 

,340 

,935 

104.  . 

U.S. 

596jl60  738,591 

515,341 

177,771 

209,400  277,973 

88-259. 

89,405- 

42,705- • 

T/"Soyb 

ean  stocks  on  farms,  see  pa  go  51. 

zf  Short -time  average 

• 
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■  Mil  I.  Ml  I  Ml  •Mill  Ml   mil  ihhi 


I  I  I' 


 l|IIIIIM*l*IIIIIIHimiltlMIMlllMIIMI>IIIHIItllllillllt*llllll*'tllllllllM«* 


OATS 


Acreage 

:  _  .  Yield__per_acre.  

Produc  tion 

State 

:  Harvested  : 

: Average:    lg45  : 
81935-44:         5  : 

For 

harvest 
1946 

.Aver ago , 
.1935-44.' 

•  • 

■ 

1945  : 

• 

Indi-. 

cated* 

T  n  A  £  • 

.1.946  I 

Average 
1935-44 

|    1945  ; 

Indicated 
1946 

Thousand  acr 

p 

Buphela 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

104 

81 

09- 

36.8 

36.0 

38.0 

3,837 

2,916 

3,306 

N,H. 

7 

7 

6 

37,9 

36,0 

38.0 

272 

252 

22-& 

Vt. 

51 

42 

42 

31.5 

31.0 

33.0 

1,610 

1,302 

1,386 

.  Mass. 

5 

6 

7 

33,0 

31.0 

34.0 

179 

186 

238 

R.I. 

1 

1 

J- 

1 

30.8 

31.0 

32.0 

40 

TV/ 

31 

ux 

TO 

Conn, 

4 

4 

4 

31.2 

29.0 

32,0 

1^4 

X  O  x 

116 

„  N.Y. 

Ren 

718 

i  X  U 

854 

29„4 

29.0 

34.0 

on.  q«4 

?0  822 

c9,0ob 

N.J. 

44 

^7 

39 

29.9 

25.0 

33-0 

X  ,  Ox  f 

925 

1,^87 

Pa. 

861 

806 

'838 

29.2 

30  o  5 

34-  5 

PS  17P 

?4  583 

OO  fill 

Ohio 

1  179 

1  P^P 

1,490 

34.9 

42.5 

43,0 

41  OPT 

±  X , VOX 

e;^  P10 

64,070 

Ind. 

1  4P1 

1,563 

30,6 

42o0 

38-0 

AC)  POP 

59, 394 

111. 

\J  ,  ^UX 

3  4T7 

3,  95? 

36.1 

46n0 

43-0 

1  P-d.  ftPT 

x«o*± ,  oco 

ISP  10P 

169, 979 

Mich. 

l  316 

1  610 

1,723 

33.4 

40.0 

A0-0 

44  4S8 

64  400 

68, 920 

.  Wis. 

2,450 

2,987 

2,927 

35,0 

51.0 

85  8P7 

152  337 

TOO  1700 

l^o, 7 88 

Minn. 

4,235 

5,392 

5,  338 

35,2 

45,0 

149  310 

242  640 

c(JCt  844 

Iowa 

5,405 

5,361 

5,843 

35c0 

40.0 

39,0 

189  597 

214,440 

O0<7  Q77 

Mo. 

1,807 

1 ,598 

2,093 

24.4 

19.5 

28.0 

44,165 

31,161 

Do, oU4 

'  N.Dak. 

1,684 

2,426 

2,039 

26,2 

34.0 

22,0 

47,456 

82,484 

S.Dak. 

1,935 

3,441 

3,168 

27.7 

43.0 

27.0 

56  ?3? 

147  963 

OUf OOD 

llebr. 

1,804 

2,353 

2,453 

24.3 

31.5 

26.0 

45  001 

74,120 

DO,  /  /  O 

Kans. 

1,582 

955 

1,448 

24.3 

18.5 

29.0 

38  509 

17,668 

AT  QQ9 

'  Del. 

3 

4 

5 

29  o0 

31.0 

30.0 

81 

124 

xuU 

Md. 

36 

32 

30 

29.3 

30.0 

30.0 

1 ,048 

960 

yu'j 

Va. 

107 

155 

139 

23,0 

28,0 

30.0 

2,498 

3,780 

<±$  I  /  u 

•W. Va. 

76 

70 

65 

22.1 

25.0 

25,0 

1,675 

1,750 

t  con 
X,  b<io 

B.C. 

248 

326 

339 

24.1 

28  =  0 

32.5 

6,006 

9,128 

11,  OIo 

s.c. 

540 

654 

621 

21  o  8 

24.5 

27.0 

11,834 

16,023 

lb,  76-7 

Ga„ 

470 

600 

552 

19.7 

25.0 

25.5 

9,310 

15,000 

14,  0/tr 

Fla. 

12 

24 

22 

14.6 

20.0 

18.0 

184 

480 

oyo 

Ky. 

76 

75 

90 

19,2 

23.0 

23.  s 

1 ,470 

1,725 

o    t  i  e 

2,  115 

• Tenn, 

104 

184 

180 

19.6 

24.0 

25.0 

2  107 

Cj  i  Xw  I 

4,416 

4,500 

Ala. 

149 

211 

190 

19.6 

25.0 

24,0 

2,975 

5,275 

4,560 

Miss. 

194 

441 

331 

30c  5 

31.0 

35.0 

6  315 

13,671 

11, 585 

•  Ark* 

249 

304 

280 

24.2 

27,0 

30.0 

6  097 

8  P08 

8,400 

La, 

85 

144 

108 

29.5 

29.5 

24.0 

P  "SIS 

'  -'  1  ■  J  x  *-■ 

4  248 

2,  59-2 

Okla. 

1,394 

1,045 

1,076 

19.8 

19.0 

21c0 

27,713 

19,855 

oyb 

Tex. 

1,404 

1,806 

1,625 

23.4 

23.5 

23.0 

33,557 

42,441 

37,375 

Mont. 

348 

306 

278 

30.9 

31.0 

26-5 

11,421 

9,486 

7,36-7 

Idaho 

169 

166 

158 

38.5 

41.0 

39.0 

6,515 

6,806 

6,162 

Wyo. 

114 

147 

135 

28.6 

31,0 

31.5 

3,289 

4,557 

4, 252 

Colo. 

167 

207 

207 

29.3 

35,0 

29.0 

4,923 

7,245 

6,008 

N.Mex. 

30 

31 

32 

24.6 

22.0 

20.0 

734 

682 

6*30 

Ari  z . 

8 

12 

11 

28.5 

32.0 

27.0 

232 

384 

297 

Utah 

40 

47 

45 

39.6 

39.0 

38.0 

1,594 

1,833 

1,710 

Kev, 

5 

7 

7 

38.3 

39,0 

37.0 

202 

273 

259 

Wash. 

176 

160 

141 

45.6 

44.0 

48.0 

8,034 

7,040 

6,768 

Oreg. 

295 

265 

252 

31.8 

29.5 

32.0 

9,400 

7,818 

8,064 

Calif. 

152 

165 

177 

30.0 

31.0 

31.0 

4,582 

5,115 

5u4Bi 

U.S. 

36,711 

41,503  45,012 

30.7 

37.3 

34,2  1 

,129,441 

1,547,6631,471,026 
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te£.J&eJL?4£  


BABJJSY 


State 


 A<-rea£e  

_  J^arve^ted  ^  For  1 

Average:  ,QAP.  :harvest, 
mSzM^  I  t  „  J.  i?^6u  « 


J  Iie\d         sp£p'm  _  J, 

1945  8  catcjd? 
S  1943  | 


'Avera^o' 
?  1935-44S 


 Pi 

« 

Average  ° 
1335=44 


o&tiation  _  _ 

■  !  Indi- 

1945  : cated 

»    mo     ■  >    Or*  -  -    <■»•    mm  Mi 


.thousand  c^r^s 

Ba shale 

Sfesaaa 

nd  Wshels 

Maine 

A 

4 

3 

A 
*x 

27- 3 

P7  A 

114 

-IX... 

84 

108 

vt. 

o 

A 

4 

A 

P7 

22  0 

14fi 

00 

j.  12 

ELY. 

Xda 

88 

24  6 

-'P  A 

29c00 

2,772 

W.J. 

5 

A 

P7  7 

OUoU 

77  A 

141 

X80 

198 

Pa„ 

101 

90 

2  818 

3,150 

3,196 

Ohio 

30 

21 

2^  1 

wjg  J. 

Owe  v> 

PA  A 

747 

b30 

504 

|n&c 

AC 

46 

34 

2^  A 
00.  '± 

24  0 

O'Z  A 

1  112 

X  j  — L;  / 

8  Id 

506 

111, 

109 

33 

(GO 

P7  A 

2  °8S 

042 

756 

Mich 

1  on 

Lao 

xod 

'Zl  A 
OXpU 

ooq  U 

17  OAC 

3  j9CD 

4,455 

Wis. 

boo 

fin 

90 

118 

'  28,.  8 

-ZC  A 
OO, U 

10p241 

29bU0 

4,248 

Minno 

A  KC 

720 

24.4 

29-0 

PA  A 

43, 584 

T  rr   D**  y1 

20sieo 

Iowa 

OuO 

3 

15 

24o0 

28,0 

29  o0 

o<t 

4o5 

Mo, 

J-Of 

riri 

r  r 

54 

19p3 

19.0 

PI  0 

2„686 

1,4L;3 

1,,  134 

it,  Dak. 

1  mi 

lt  oii 

O  o/a 

2,173 

19.5 

24*0 

1  f>  A 

37,965 

DO, <bU 

32; 595 

So Dak, 

XsDDo 

1    rzT  A 

x,  oib 

1,342 

17ey 

25,0 

PA  O 

31.030 

PA  f;AT\ 

No  Dr.. 

i ,  r « 

Xy  lOA 

CIA 

543 

17.5 

22o0 

18-0 

20,871 

O    iD  DO 
9&  ood 

Kans, 

7aa ' 

303 

14.5 

17  a  5 

17-  5 

11,590 

A  7AP 

D,3Uo 

Del.  . 

A 

t  a 

xu 

10 

29.9 

30,0 

132 

7AA 

310 

Md. 

Aft 

a^ 

DO 

69 

2809 

2905 

^P  0 

lc690 

1   Q1  A 

Va0 

AA 

AP. 
DO 

68 

25e5 

27.,0 

18647 

1   A  ^fi 

O     "1  /AO 

«rfe108 

W.  Va, 

Q 

Q 

y 

7 

24.8 

25c5 

P7  0 

210 

icy 

N.C, 

32 

21c8 

21.0 

525 

o9b 

S.C. 

ry 

f 

Q 

y 

10 

17.5 

18,5 

22  0 

128 

1  AC 

<dc0 

Ga.  . 

i  h 

y 

8;i^L7e9 

1900 

1/126 

1  71 

X7<d 

Ky.  . 

Al 

DX 

ap 

52 

22.9 

2205 

1,419 

1  1 7n 

X,C<0<d 

Term, 

99 

yo 

82 

18,8 

18o0 

"J  ft  A 

1,234 

1  7PA 
Xj  <  <io 

1,558 

Ala0 

a 

5 

1S.0 

114 

-•A 

yu 

Miss. 

13 

5 

26.0 

20e0 

MM 

330 

140 

Ark  c  . 

9 

7 

6 

15.7 

17o0 

10o0 

142 

119 

108 

Okla,. 

320 

136 

95 

16.0 

15„5 

16.0 

5,2C9 

2,108 

1,520 

Tex. 

213 

26S 

226 

1707 

14,,  5 

1690 

4.166 

3,857 

3,516 

Mont, 

252 

576 

634 

25.0 

23o0 

19,5 

6,990 

13,248 

12,363 

Idaho 

244 

320 

291 

34.6 

37.,  0 

34,0 

8-  515 

11,840 

9,894 

Wyo.  • 

82 

109 

114 

26,4 

28.5 

29,5 

2,207 

3,105 

3, 363 

Colo. 

524 

606  ■ 

590 

22.0 

20,5 

23.0 

11,720 

19,551 

13,570 

N.Mex. 

10 

25  • 

30 

24s0 

22,0 

21*0 

441 

550 

630 

Aria, 

41 

70 

03 

32f6 

34.0 

33,0 

1,352 

20652 

2,706 

tJtah 

106 

150 

128 

43B3 

45o0 

42?0 

4, 593 

6,750 

5,376 

Nev.  • 

16 

2C 

22 

35.2 

32,0 

'33,5 

561 

640 

737 

Wash0 

149 

162 

115 

3504 

35,0 

30  90 

5,490 

5,670 

4,370 

Oreg, 

194 

217 

210 

30.4 

2906 

31.  5 

5,005 

6,402 

6,615 
43,094 

Calif* 

1,237 

1,406 

1,486 

27.5 

28fc0 

29.0 

34 e 147 

41^600 

U.S.  12,550 

MM  »«— .     MM     —      MM     TJM»  CM*  tMR» 

_ '-0,195 

10,061 

_2208  _ 

__25,9 

_22p?-  _ 

289_,59G  _ 

263j_96l^ 

230,27.0. 
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RYE 


• 

Acreage 

:  Yield_per 

acre 

:  Pr 

odnc tion 

State 

*  Harvest  e_d  

Average; 
:  1955-141  1 

J  For 
* harvest , 
;  JL£46_ 

.Average , 

•  • 

n  pin  r       *  >* 

,1975-44. 
.  • 

1945 

• 
• 

• 

Indi- 
cated 
1946 

[Average" 
J 19 35-44 J 

1945  : 

• 
• 

Ind- 
ented 
1946 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

N.Y. 

2U 

11 

1  7  A 

lb  0  O 

TO  'A 

lb  »u 

7c;"i 
oDx 

198 

17 

11 

1  "7  ft 

i  c  n 
..b  .'J 

x  f  #U 

ion 

loo 

xy  c, 

ly<S 

Pa. 

d4 

/I  c 

OO 

1  A  ft 

15. 0 

0  /in 

r  i-o 

ror 

|  Ohio 

66 

T\ 
OX 

cQ 

1  ft  1 
1  D  »  X 

lb  ,U 

If  sU 

i,.UrD 

OOo 

o4U 

Ind, 

TOO 

128 

b4 

lo  .  C 

lti.C 

14  ?U 

X  ,  D'iC 

1    1  1  *"> 
X  ,  XX 

0  d  a 

yyb 

111. 

AC 

08 

1  O  ft 

Ic.O 

t  'z.  '  r\ 

t  nno 

X  ,  UUo 

494 

*  Mich. 

xuo 

ou 

ol 

i  7  n 

i  k  n 

X  O  .  'J 

lo  e0 

1  ^AP 

X  ,  OUC 

qoo 

bbb 

Wis, 

one 

Q7 

7  Q 

/  y 

XX  ,  < 

1  "x  n 

XO  o'J 

11 0»D 

1  P6I 

Minn. 

oDU 

Tin 

l?  ft 

U  fi 

J  Tt  »  V 

XD  .  ~ 

1  A  "O 

r  in? 

1   R1  S 

X  ?  O  X 

1  7RA 

Xp  (  D'i 

Iowa 

on 
f  u 

i  p 

in 

1  R  A 

1  A  R 

1C  'C 

13  aO 

1    1 47 

X  £  X  X  r 

1  74 

ISR 
xoo 

Mo. 

AQ 

4o 

60 

AR 

11  7 

lit  I 

1  1  0 
Xa.  <s  U 

Xv)  ji; 

RRO 

660 

O  Ou 

N.Dalc. 

DJo 

ion 

OR  1 

11  R 

1  R  R 

ii  n 

X  X  y  V 

P  467 

<G  y  xl  O 

O  '  R7  A 

S.Dak. 

OOD 

P90 

1?  1 

X  Cj  0  X 

n  a 

a.  X  e^-* 

7  194 

4,495 

?  '  7  OR 

Net>r. 

77A 

"sAA 

O^t  - 

11  1 
XX  .  X 

1  "X  0 

1  1  iO 

X  X  tj\J 

4  1  69 

4  47P 

?    01 R 

C  f  V  XO 

Kans. 

Q  «~l 

Oo 

7^ 

ftp. 

DO 

10  ft 

in  r 

X'J  .  0 

1 1  '  5 

X  X  0  0 

Pftft 

GOO 

» 00 

7  nP- 

Del. 

l  n 

XU 

16  ' 

X  w 

1  A 
X'x 

X  O  #  t  » 

"i  7  p; 

J.O  .  <J 

i  .i '  n 

12ft 

PI  6 

ox  u 

xygr 

Md. 

1  p. 

xo 

20 

uv 

1Q 
xy 

13.8 

XO  0  «J 

17  '  R 

242 

270 

PR  ft 

Va. 

00 

]  2.2 

14  0 

X  X  .  w 

i  a  'n 

xx  e^1 

462 

A7  A 

W.Va. 

D 

4 

O 

11  8 

1  r^  5 

x  0  .  •  J 

t  ?  'n 

XO  ou 

76 

54 

7Q 

oy 

N.C. 

Rft 

ox 

CO 

Q  0 

i  r<  n 

XVJ  .  >J 

1  1  '  O 

^10 

OC? 

CO  0 

.  s.c. 

<AJ 

cO 

on 

ft  6 
o  $  o 

1 

xoy 

t  on 
IbU 

Ga. 

1  ft 
ID 

19 

7  9 

O.O 

q  '  n 

1  Rl 
xox 

XOD 

1  no 
lUb 

Ky. 

lb 

44 

40 

x  j.  .  c 

IP  R 

XO 

PPS 

550 

r  An 

Tenn. 

AD 

36 

30 

9  P 

9.0 

1  n "  0 

XM 

365 

324 

300 

*  Okla. 

93 

112 

80 

P  ft 

9.5 

n  '  n 
0  3U 

827 

1,064 

640 

Tex. 

15 

27 

18 

10  7 

9.0 

1  n  '  0 

1U  p\> 

162 

243 

180 

Mont. 

39 

27 

28 

11.7 

11.0 

1  2.0 

473 

297 

336 

Idaho 

< 

7 

6 

14.0 

13.0 

14 &Q 

97 

91 

84 

Wyo. 

20 

6 

7 

8.2 

8.5 

172 

51 

-60 

Colo, 

63 

65 

68 

9.0 

1230 

9,0 

617 

780 

612 

'  N.Mex. 

7 

4 

4 

10,6 

8.0 

n;o 

81 

32 

44 

Utah 

4 

7 

9 

9.7 

11.0 

10e0 

46 

77 

90 

Wash. 

21 

15 

12 

11.7 

12.5 

15  e0 

249 

188 

180 

Oreg. 

36 

33 

38 

13.8 

14  o0 

13  05 

498 

462 

513 

Calif. 

9 

10 

'  10 

12.6 

13,0 

13  o0 

116 

130 

-130 

U.S. 

3^410 

1,981 

1.775 

12^2 

13.3 

%1,B 

42*356 

26 , 354 

_2Qtf6l97_ 
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U  N  IT  fc.  D  S"l  ATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQKICULTU  RE 
CROP   REPORT           bureau  of  Aa^icui-TuRAu  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of                               CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                   July  1  Oj,  TQAA 
«fal£.iUA?46                                                                                             ilDO  -B»1U_.C^Sl^IiJ 

£|llimmiHJIIIinifllItlltmm«fnHlltHtlllllMIMII|IMIW  HltMl| 

SORGHUM  %] 

•m  _                    .  Acreage 

State  !„—  WWLt&fc.  -  -               -..-.1  ^rye&t£&-  _  _  _v  _  2°r   .  . 

•     Average        .        •  ^  j „            I          _  _  .  _          •      Awrap-e        i  '                        !       TnnTt/r>f  + 

-  l$3!h&k  _  i  _  IT  3_  _           -  JL                 .J- -I_  _        _  _ 

.  .  .                     Thousand  acres 

Ind, 

9 

5 

4 

9 

5 

4 

111. 

22 

6 

6 

21 

6 

6 

Wi3o 

7 

1 

_  _ 

7 

1 

Minn. 

33 

8 

7 

32 

8 

7 

Iowa 

74 

14 

8 

73 

14 

8 

MOe 

353 

231 

214 

347 

225 

213 

l,Dak, 

106 

48 

41 

99 

47 

40 

8-,  Dak. 

821 

436 

305 

742 

392 

274 

Net>r. 

1*045 

505 

'414 

973 

482 

'366 

Kane, 

39400 

3,052 

2,991 

2,946 

2,877 

2,762 

7a. 

4 

8  , 

10 

4 

8 

10 

K.O. 

17 

13 

12 

17 

13 

12  . 

5.  0. 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

18 

$aa 

41 

■  42 

40 

40 

42 

40 

Kye 

34 

27 

24 

34 

27 

24 

Tenn, 

49 

42 

39 

49 

42 

39 

Ala, 

34 

42 

50 

34 

40 

48 

Miss. 

37 

53 

42 

37 

51 

41 

Ark, 

125 

97 

96 

120 

94 

93 

La, 

13 

13 

:;<>  '9 

13 

.  13 

'  9 

Okla. 

2,059 

1,839 

i;82i 

1,855 

1,749 

r,73i  - 

Tex? 

6,741 

7,829 

7,775. 

6,363 

7,238 

7,251 

Mont. 

9 

•4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

V.  . 

21 

12 

11 

18 

11 

10 

ColOc 

799 

687 

584 

619 

640 

538 

IT.Mex. 

524 

467 

350 

.  452 

309 

278 

Ariz, 

48 

68 

73 

.    •  47 

66 

72 

98 

•  137  _  _ 

98 

'UCL  _ 

-  _  JSifijSjfi,  

14^21  

24*Q27_  _ 

1/  Grain  and  sweet 

sorghums  for  all 

uses  except 

sirup© 

PEAS,  DRY  HELD  ij 


l_  Acreage  i^  j.  JJ-cld  per  acre  Production  

State    C5s«C©B3L-  :    For  .s  Indi-?  :  :Inci- 

sAveragos    1n>)B    8harvostt  J.I!5a?!:    1945    s  cated:Averase. 


1945 


^.  _  ^  _  J^Sr-^l  SZTL       tfAft-  i1!??**!  12.4Q. 


1945 


cated 


.±935-44^  ,_L£L4£. 


^Thousand  acres 

Pound s 

Thousand  "bo^rs  Zi 

.7 

2 

1 

768 

800 

850 

54 

16  8- 

K.Dak. 

9 

9 

1,200 

'950 

108  86 

Mont, 

30 

24 

26 

1,136 

1,2C0 

l;170 

341 

288  '304 

Idaho 

106 

153 

161 

1,171 

1,150 

1^200 

10285 

10760        1  932" 

Wyo. 

2 

2 

15200 

ls300 

Hi. 

24  26 

Colo, 

19 

32 

24 

849 

1,000 

'800 

168 

320          '  192 

Wash. 

176 

237 

235- 

1,319 

1,150 

1,440 

2»425 

2,726  3,384 

 1.6L 

-  -  £7  

26 

950_ 

11500 

_23S. 

_  _  2.52.  „  __390_ 

2- J*.  _ 

_  _  _36J3_ 

_  J4g,6  

484  ~ 

11.128  Z 

""1^306 

4^580. 

_  5_*5?4  _  _6^322_ 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing 

;  States.    Includes  peas 

grown 

for  seed  and  can- 

nery  peas  harvested  dry.    2/  Sags  of  100  pounds  (unc leaned). 
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UNITED  STAT  ES  DEPARTMENT  OF"  AGRICULTUflF 

QROp     pEpoRT                  DUREAU    OF    AORICULT'.'RAL    CCONOMiOB                Washington,    D.  C, 
as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Zuly..l£^124£-  

frily  lff  1946   JiinQJP.^-Ca«^V 


  •   r 


Hill  Ml  If  III  I  Mltlll  I IM  HIM  1 1 11)1111111111  II  111*111 1 1 


 (MiMiiiMliIMIKiMiliMM  IHItflftirjIMlMMIf  IHUf  tHIHHIM  MtlMHMMMIIttllMlltllll  


TAME  HAY 


Z  Z  Z  Z*ir£P&pZ  I  _  ~Yi<^Cpaz'_ac^e  1  Production  


State 

!    Earvesiei  _  ±   Tor  > 
.•Average:  lg46  : harvest:  19^44: 

• 
• 

1945: 

Iridic 

cated 

sA3r»rage  : 
!  1935-44  S 

• 
• 

1945  : 

cated 

— -  —  — 

_:193^44.:_  _  _  i 

• 

1946 

Thou^xd.tons. 

Thousand  acre  5 

Tons 

Maine 

PQA 

017D 

PR7 

U  c  w 

1  r>7 

X.U  c 

■  0.95 

PDA 

914 

800 

N.H. 

0*ir± 

OOD 

l  IP 

X  j  xo 

1  PA 

1.20 

^RA 

416 

403 

vt. 

PP7 

PPP 

RAP 

DOC 

T  PP 

1  7A 

x,  00 

1.25 

X  ,  vox 

1.200 

1,085 

Mass0 

o*±o 

7A7 

1  AP 

1  AA 
X,  DO 

lo60 

AQ7 

576 

555 

R.I, 

*ZA 

1  AA 
X.  fiO 

1.35 

AA 

Al 

46 

Conn. 

PPO 

COO 

?pn 

Xf'-tX 

1  A'Z 

1.50 

Ost 

434 

420 

N,Y, 

3  902 

T  9^7 

RP  A 

1  **7 

IjO  r 

i  An 

1.45 

A  ^AA 

6  316 

5,635 

N,j, 

227 

P^A 

1  AA 

x0  o*± 

1  TP 

X.,  (Ci 

1.70 

^AQ 

405 

394 

Pa« 

2  297 

C/ 1  coo 

0  PI  P 

1  7A 
Xj  <5D 

1  AA 

1.45 

1  ins 

3  444 

3,216 

Ohio 

2-436 

?  31A 

tj ,  0  r  0 

X,**VJ 

x,  «jvy 

1.50 

3  AID 

3  473 

3,558 

Ind. 

1,952 

1  904 

1  974 

1  32 

X,  Ow 

1  45 

1,35 

2  570 

2  752 

2,665 

Ille 

2,741 

2e459 

2  484 

1-33 

1-49 

1.35 

3-653 

3,655 

3,353 

Mich. 

2,604 

2  639 

?  T,9* 

1  37 

1.20 

3  564 

3.846 

3,114 

Wisa 

3,704 

3r971 

3,934 

1-68 

1-90 

1.45 

6  239 

7,564 

5,704 
4,441 

Minn* 

2.921 

2,812 

2,365 

ln.61 

1-71 

1.55 

4  695 

4,812 

Iowa 

3,340 

3,175 

3,135 

1-57 

la78 

1.55 

5E234 

5,644 

4,859 

Mo. 

2,866 

3,222 

3,164 

1<,08 

le16 

1.20 

3.114 

3,747 

3,797 

N.Dak, 

lc024 

806 

776 

1«20 

1,36 

095 

1,109 

1,094 

737 

S.Dak. 

762 

564 

543. 

1,11 

lo50 

1.05 

814 

048 

570 

Hebr. 

1,113 

1,125 

1,147 

1044 

1.97 

1.40 

1,587 

2,220 

1,606 

Kans, 

860 

1,010 

963 

1.60 

1.92 

1.60 

1,394 

1,951 

1,541 

Dole 

69 

78 

1.28 

1.42 

1.45 

08 

100 

113 

Md0 

404 

435 

444 

1,26 

1,35 

1.45 

510 

500 

644 

Va0 

1,191 

10410 

1,418 

1,07 

lc21 

1.25 

1,283 

1,711 

1,772 

W0Va, 

704 

793 

796 

lr12 

1,26 

1.25 

794 

1,002 

995 

NcC. 

1,109 

1P295 

1,270 

?93 

p99 

1„05 

1-030 

1P2G1 

1,334 

SoC0 

604 

600 

588 

,72 

.05 

.85 

432 

500 

500 

Ga„ 

lc235 

Is  464 

1,432 

-55 

-56 

.55 

671 

015 

815 

Pla, 

111 

'  122 

120 

-54 

050 

60 

63 

60 

Kyo. 

1,472 

1.049 

1  751 

X  ,  XiJ 

1  ^A 

.  1.35 

1  71A 

X  ,  f  xo 

P  ^02 

2,364 

Tonn, 

1PC91 

2  153 

?  046 

1  DA 

1  P7 
x#  <so 

1.20 

x,  j?o 

P  AAA 

2,455 

Ala© 

930 

1  027 

924 

73 

7A 

.75 

71 Q 

7P1 
1  ox 

693 

Miss, 

027 

P7A 

(Of 

1  IP 

x0  xo 

1.35 

1,035 

Arko 

le002 

lp219 

1 , 216 

lr04 

1.15 

lelO 

10139 

la404 

1,338 

I«, 

300 

290 

384 

i?20 

1,40 

1.35 

360 

405 

383 

Ok  la, 

009 

950 

923 

1^24 

1.43 

1.35 

1,007 

1,362 

1 ,246 

Tex„ 

1,207 

lr431 

1,335 

,99 

,94 

.95 

1,187 

1,344 

1,316 

Mont. 

1,107 

1,300 

1,257 

1..35 

1^43 

lo35 

lp604 

1,062 

1,697 

Idaho 

1,016 

993 

985 

2c  16 

2,12 

2.10 

2,197 

2,103 

2,068 

Vyo. 

v  w  • 

570 

559 

566 

1,30 

1^41 

T  AO 

706 

'700 

79? 

Colo, 

1,026 

1,032 

395 

lc60 

1^76 

1.60 

lw726 

1,010 

1,592 

N,,Mex, 

174 

204 

188 

2V16 

2P15 

2  0  20 

370 

430 

414 

Ariz, 

237 

307 

311 

2,40 

2v6C 

2.55 

569 

799 

793 

Utah. 

,  502 

502 

510 

2939 

2,20 

1.93 

1,050 

1,106 

984 

Nov. 

102 

100 

173 

2.05 

2?05 

2„00 

375 

369 

346 

Wash, 

917 

959 

918 

1.92 

2.09 

2.10 

lp763 

2,001 

1,928 

Orog, 

066 

045 

615 

lo05 

lr>S5 

1.90 

1,501 

1,651 

1,548 

Calif, 

1,650 

1,911 

1,881 

2oG0 

2.95 

2,95 

4,756 

5,645 

5,549 

U.S. 

_57,079  , 

59,905 

0   X.  mm   

_59,086 

1.38_  _ 

_1.53  _ 

^41 

91,573  _ 

_83,272 
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UNITEID  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQFiiOULTURE: 
BUftEAU    Ol~   AQR1CULTURAI.  ECONOMICS 
CROP  REPORT  I  N  Q.  BOARD 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
^July  1, _1946  _ 

milllflllll|llfHllltlllffllMMIIlifll|llllllllll1IIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIfMIISII>lfllllt*llllllMIII'llil  HHlllllMIIHfl 

WILD  HAY 


State 


L  —  ~  ,  — ^l5>r£ftfie^.  •  xieTd  per;  acre  t 
k  I^i^iC  „l~  For  ""oAver^s*"  "  7£iJL« 
: Average*  ,rtJp.  'harwst'Jf8^  s  1945*cated* 
« 1935-44*  -1"945  «    1946  ?1935»?        s  194s  : 


Washington,  D.  C. 
£>llX-lG*-19-4S_  

Mllli|f|fMHIttlllltrit||tHfCHIII*|lHllll(tlllt||llllfllMlllllllltllltllMlllllllM**lrfll(ltllMI1 

PASTUH3 

Xrext»s~    "  FiJai»7Ave5"T  ""if 

age  !  1945  ? catenae®  .  *194521946 
1935~  :  $1946  :1935»S 

44     8  2         s  44    :  * 


HlhQttaand  acrea 

Percent 

Mains 

7 

5 

5 

0.96 

1.00 

0.95 

? 

5 

'     5-  87 

94 

U9 

8 

6 

6 

,90 

.95 

1,00 

7 

6 

Q  86 

93 

92 

vt„. 

8 

6 

6 

.98 

1,30 

1.00 

8 

7 

6 

88 

96 

96 

Mass? 

10 

10 

10 

.96 

1.20 

1.00 

10 

12 

.    10  83 

94 

95 

R.I, 

1 

1 

1 

o90 

1.00 

i;oo 

X 

1 

1 

80 

57 

.94 

Conn, 

8 

6 

6- 

1,07 

"*  IP! 

Q  -LtmJ 

lo10 

9 

7 

7  86 

94 

.  93 

N.Y, 

55 

39 

48 

.95 

1*00 

lo00 

53 

39 

46 

83. 

95 

.91 

N,J. 

35 

14 

14 

le2S 

1,10 

i;4o 

20 

15 

20 

75 

89 

90 

Pa. 

16 

19 

19 

.,92 

1,00 

l,lo 

35 

19 

21 

62 

90 

94 

Ohio 

6 

4 

5 

.81 

,90 

.85 

5 

4 

4 

85. 

93 

95 

Ind, 

6 

5 

5 

.93 

lc-00 

1,00 

5 

5 

5 

86 

93 

93 

111, 

22 

11 

11 

*e? 

1«  Oo 

.so 

.  19 

12 

10 

87 

96 

92 

Mich, 

30 

15 

15 

,90 

<95 

,85 

26 

14 

13 

58 

90 

85 

Wis. 

184 

94 

'  55 

1,16 

lo20 

1,10 

209 

113 

'  60 

90 

92 

86 

Minn. 

1 

9  430 

1 

,285 

1,259 

ivoe 

1,15 

1,05 

1,530 

1,478 

1,322 

87 

90 

85 

Iowa 

136 

100 

65 

1,16 

1,30 

1.20 

157 

130 

100 

90 

99 

93 

Mo.  " 

150 

150 

'  135 

1,10 

1,20 

155 

188 

'  162- 

84 

96 

91 

N,Dak. 

1 

,749 

2 

(.163 

2  J 163- 

,85 

,95 

j  65 

1,509 

2,055 

1,406 

78 

87 

61 

S.Dak0 

2 

,016 

2 

,936 

2 ,953 

.65 

.75 

«6Q 

1,335 

2,202 

1,762 

76 

94 

78 

Nebr. 

2 

,688 

3 

,294 

5,294 

,71 

,30 

c65 

1,928 

2,635 

2,141 

76 

93 

7-9 

Kans.-» 

625 

598 

580 

lo03 

1,20 

.90 

544 

718 

522 

75 

94 

76 

Dei* 

1 

T 

X 

1 

1,04 

1.10 

1.15 

1 

1 

1 

76 

94 

94 

Md, 

4 

2 

2 

,88 

lo00 

1,00 

n 

KJ 

2 

2 

77 

88 

90 

Va« 

12 

15 

15 

,82 

1,00 

lc00 

10 

15 

15 

79 

84 

91 

W,Va, 

23 

20 

18 

c84 

.90 

r95 

20 

18 

17 

83 

90 

92- 

18 

1? 

16 

1.07 

1,10 

le3C 

20 

19 

21 

76 

75 

86 

s^c, 

9 

8 

8 

,88 

.90 

o90 

8 

7 

7 

68 

65 

73 

Ga, 

?7 

28 

28 

.84 

,90 

.95 

22 

25 

27 

71 

76 

33 

Fla# 

r»<E» 

(ah* 

4km 

mt 

73 

64 

Ky„ 

23 

23 

£3 

,87 

1P00 

U0Q 

20 

23 

23 

80 

95 

93 

Tenn, 

37 

35 

44 

,79 

,95 

«90 

29 

33 

40 

71 

95 

8S 

Alat 

40 

41 

40 

,p8C 

085 

085 

32 

35 

54 

73 

78 

85 

Miss, 

64 

75 

82 

.90 

1,15 

U15 

58 

86 

94 

74 

85 

88 

Ark... 

166 

188 

197 

1,01 

1.10 

U10 

168 

207 

217 

79 

88 

35 

la. 

28 

1,16 

1,30 

1,35 

25 

36 

59-  78 

kid 

85 

Okla, 

412 

473 

492 

1  Ofi 

A  j  WW 

1,15 

413 

6X5 

5C6 

77 

88 

78 

Tox, 

214 

212 

2-12 

1,04 

1.05 

lc05 

222 

223 

223 

78 

74 

78 

Mont, 

637 

658 

671 

.87 

.95 

o75 

550 

625 

503 

84 

90 

76 

Idaho 

123 

125 

122 

1,14 

1.25 

1.15 

140 

156 

140 

89 

96 

90 

Wyo.  . 

411 

422 

409 

no 

,73 

.80 

338 

316 

327 

87 

95 

93 

Colo, 

376 

387 

372 

,97 

1,00 

.90 

364 

387 

355 

80 

90 

80 

N»MeXo 

20 

18 

17 

o?6 

o70 

;4o 

15 

13 

7 

72 

40 

41 

Ariz, 

5 

3 

3 

,88 

,90 

,70 

4 

3 

2 

78 

76 

.  63 

Utah. 

70 

72 

72 

1,20 

lo00 

1.10 

84 

72 

79 

81 

90 

76 

Nov, 
Wash, 

217 

230 

242 

1,04 

1,00 

1900 

226 

230 

242 

89 

09 

84 

43 

46 

43 

1,20 

1Q25 

1,20 

.  52 

50 

52 

86 

90 

91 

Oreg, 

226 

251 

243 

1.06 

1.10 

i;o5 

241 

276 

255 

86 

92 

90 

Calife 

178 

172 

,172 

1,30 

1.35 

1,15 

232 

232 

.198 

83 

80 

73 

U.S. 

12 

,552 

14 

,311 

14,227 

.38 

.93 

.73 

11,051 

13,378 

11,095 

82 

89 

85 

on     48  - 


UNITED  STAT  ES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  10,  1946   

JtiLy  I.  1'946  •   3t06  P.M.  TeTs.T., 


Ill  I II I  Mil  Ml  llrMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIiMIIMIKIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMMIMI 


 t  innilihUMNI  nit.M.MM'iMI  IMMMMMIMIIItH 


ALFALFA  HAY  l/ 
__Yiel_d_per_ac_re 


Acreage_ 


Production 


Stite 

.  _  Harvested 

:  For 

I  » 

A  VP T*3Xrp 
•  • 

6 

Indi- 

|Average 

I  ndicated 

Average* 

1945 

5  harvest 

1945  : 

cated 

J 1935-44 

:     1945  : 

1946 

19_3&-44- 

•  1946 

• 

1946 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

6 

6 

6 

1.42 

1.40 

1,30 

8 

..  8 

D 
O 

N.H. 

4 

5 

5 

1.92 

2.15 

2.00 

7 

•  rU 

10 

Vt. 

16 

21 

21 

.  2.09 

2.20 

2,20 

33 

'46 

46 

Mass. 

12 

18 

18 

2.18 

2.35 

2*35 

26 

42 

42 

R.I. 

1 

1 

1 

2.27 

2.25 

2040 

2 

2 

2 

Conn. 

19 

29 

30 

2.48 

2.50 

2.70 

47 

72 

81 

N.Y. 

387 

428 

398 

1,90 

1.95 

1,95 

736 

835 

776 

N.J. 

56 

73 

62 

2.12 

2.25 

29S0 

118 

164 

143 

Pa, 

253 

289 

263 

1.90 

1,95 

1*90 

480 

564 

500 

Ohio 

461 

477 

429 

1.94 

1.90 

2C00 

898 

906 

858 

Ind. 

443 

490 

426 

1.82 

1.85 

1,85 

804 

906 

788 

111. 

485 

537 

467 

2.16 

2.40 

2P30 

1,054 

1,289 

1,074 

Mich. 

1,204 

1,106 

995 

1,58 

1.60 

1,45 

1,896 

1,770 

18443 

Wis. 

1,074 

824 

717 

2.13 

2n55 

1,80 

2,285 

2,101 

1,291 

Minn. 

1,212 

972 

972 

1.96 

2.05 

1*85 

2,386 

1,993 

1,798 

Iowa 

916 

816 

636 

2  •  21 

2.45 

2C35 

2,037 

1,999 

1,495 

Mo. 

261 

529 

299 

2.35 

2.50 

2,60 

623 

822 

777 

^.Dak. 

137 

181 

172 

1.32 

1.55 

1,10 

187 

281 

189 

S.Dak. 

289 

324 

327 

1.28 

1„70 

1,10 

364 

551 

360 

"XT  _  t  

Nehr . 

796 

899 

917 

1.60 

2e15 

1050 

1,262 

1,933 

1,376 

Kans. 

617 

795 

731 

1  >78 

2.10 

ll?75 

1,105 

1,670 

1,279 

Del. 

4 

6 

5 

2.17 

2,40 

2e50 

10 

14 

12 

Md. 

38 

46 

43 

1.96 

2.10 

2,3.0 

74 

97 

90 

ft-, 

»a. 

57 

85 

92 

1.98 

2.30 

2c35 

113 

196 

216 

w.  Va. 

36 

54 

52 

1.96 

2.15 

2,10 

71 

116 

109 

N.C , 

7 

10 

12 

1.94 

2.20 

2o40 

14 

22 

29 

s.c. 

2 

2 

2 

1.54 

1.75 

1<?80 

3 

4 

4 

/I 

Ca. 

5 

5 

5 

1.82 

2.15 

S^IO 

9 

11 

10 

Ky. 

167 

231 

243 

1.82 

2.20 

2,20 

310 

508 

535 

Tenn, 

73 

150 

162 

1.88 

2.25 

2.20 

137 

338 

356 

Ala. 

5 

7 

7 

1,48 

1.65 

lp75 

8 

12 

12 

Miss. 

67 

70 

57. 

2.22 

2.45 

2e15 

149 

172 

123 

Ark. 

82 

.  87 

92 

2.06 

2.20 

2S15 

172 

191 

198 

La. 

GO 

2.12 

2o40 

2,10 

55 

Okla. 

259 

351 

319 

1.90 

2.25 

2o05 

498 

790 

654 

Tex. 

116 

141 

151. 

2„46 

2.65 

2*65 

292 

374 

400 

Mont . 

620 

702 

702 

1.62 

1,65 

1,55 

1,004 

1,158 

l908e 

Idaho 

782 

764 

764 

2.41 

2,35 

UU 

1,885 

1,795 

1  795 

Wyo. 

317 

304 

30? 

1*67 

1.70 

1,60 

530 

517 

:  49i 

Colo. 

635 

638 

600 

2.00 

2.05 

lv85 

1,271 

1,308 

1,110 

N.Mex. 

119 

142 

136 

2.62 

2.60 

2,60 

314 

369 

354 

Ariz. 

178 

232 

232 

2.63 

2.80 

2,80 

469 

650 

650 

Utah 

447 

438 

438 

2.17 

2,30 

2„G0 

971 

1,007 

876 

Nev. 

131 

113 

107 

2.35 

2.50 

2,40 

306. 

282 

257 

Wash. 

294 

333 

333 

2.44 

2.60 

2,55 

713 

866 

849 

Oreg. 

282 

260 

252 

2.54 

2.60 

2,55 

715 

676 

643 

Calif. 

803 

993 

963 

4.27 

4.20 

4,40 

3,431 

4,171 

4,237 

TJ.  S. 

14,203 

14,310 

13,994 

2.1C 

2,27 

2,11 

29^886 

33,671 

29_j,489 

1/    Included  in  tame  hay. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C.  , 
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filly  lp  1946 


II 1 I 1  M  II  M  r  ii  1 1|  .)•  i  mi  ||  j  ,i , .  ||  1 1 ,  ||  |  hi  |  mm  ii  Mi  Ill  Milt  Mil  1 1 11  it  1 1  xi  U  i  i>  i  ii  1 1  r  it  Mil  I  1 1  >  I  1 1   "I  i  M  I  >  i  Ill  > '  II  HI  'I '  I  MIMI  ill  •  Mill   HMtlHl;|ll  Ml  MIIMH IIIIIIIHI.  Mil  till  


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 
eldjper. 


State 


_  _  _  _  ^Apre^ge.  £  _Yie,id_jD£r_a£re 

-  ^xvesied  _  £  For  "  :  Average"*"  ■        '  •  Indi- 
Average:  1945  *  harvest*  197^3,44'  1945    :  catad 
112,35^441  ._1946   :  :_1946  . 


 Production_ 

Average  1 


1935-44 


1945 


Maine 

472 

484 

474 

1.00 

1.15 

1,05 

171 

181 

185 

1.24 

1,35 

1.30 

vt0 

569 

538 

533 

1.30 

1.45 

1.35 

Mass? 

217 

21S 

214 

1056 

1,78 

1.75 

E,I. 

17 

17 

17 

lc-44 

lo50 

1.45 

Conn-j 

142 

147 

'  147 

1.48 

1.50 

1.50 

N0Y„ 

2,866 

2,860 

2,860 

1.37 

1.65 

1.45 

N.J. 

121 

114 

•  125- 

1.34 

1*50 

1.50 

Pa0 

1,844 

1,749 

1*7  66 

1.30 

1,50 

1^45 

Ohio 

1,659 

1,658 

1^774 

1.26 

1,40 

U40 

Indo 

'938 

995 

1,224 

1,14 

1,30 

1.20 

111, 

1,088 

1,104 

1,292- 

1=21 

1.40 

1.25 

Mich, 

1,184 

1,355 

1,436 

lo22 

1.40 

1*10 

Wis© 

'2,239 

2,915 

3,002 

1.52 

1*75 

1*35 

Minn, 

'834 

1,213 

1.291 

1,40 

1.60 

lc40 

Iowa 

1,753 

2,226 

2^404 

1.27 

1.55 

1.35 

Mo.  " 

1,046 

1,022 

1,155 

,90 

1.00 

1.05 

NftDak. 

6 

6 

6 

1.18 

1,,25 

.95 

S  0  Dsik  0 

10 

15 

20 

lo00 

1.30 

i90 

Nehru 

12 

26 

36 

1,09 

1,45 

1,00 

Kans. 

26 

40 

51 

1,14 

1,30 

1.20 

Dei. 

35 

30 

30 

1,24 

1,40 

1,40 

Md. 

285 

292 

301 

1,16 

1.25 

1.35 

Va. 

411 

436 

449 

1.12 

1.30 

lo40 

WoVa. 

369 

434 

438 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

N,C. 

59 

66 

66 

.95 

1,00 

1.10 

Cia 

A 

A 

it  ob 

'  on 

305 

470 

470 

1.03 

1.30 

1.20 

To  nn. 

173 

199 

199 

1.04 

1.30 

1.25 

Ala. 

5 

5 

5- 

.80 

c85 

.90 

Miss. 

6 

6 

6 

1.16 

1,25 

1.30 

Ark. 

19 

25 

25 

.98 

1.15 

1.10 

la. 

10 

15 

15 

1.00 

1.05 

1,15 

Mont. 

174 

216 

212 

lc46 

1.60 

1.35 

Idaho 

121 

113 

108 

1.43 

1,40 

1,45 

Wyo„' 

98 

105 

108 

1.24 

1.30 

1.35 

Colo  a 

151 

183 

187 

1,48 

1.40 

1:40 

N.Mex. 

8 

12 

8 

1,30 

1.40 

1.00 

Utah 

21 

24 

34 

lc62 

lo00 

1.60 

Nav,  _ 

24 

34 

34 

1,44 

1,30 

U30 

Wash. 

193 

195 

185 

2*10 

2.15 

2il5 

Orego 

104 

96 

106 

1.74 

1.85 

1*85 

Calif* 

.  36 

35 

35 

I08I 

1.90 

1.75 

UoS. 

19,024 

21, 877 

23,037 

1.29 

1,49 

lc33 

Thou§and_ 

473 
211 
739 
338 
24 
209 
3,928 
162 
2,380 
2,085 
1,064 
1,319 
1,437 
3,418 
1,167 
2,248 
935 
7 
11 
14 
30 
44 
332 
462 
408 
66 
4 
318 
180 
4 
7 
18 
10 
252 
173 
122 
223 
10 
34 
34 
405 
182 
64 


_to_n*L 

557 
244 
7£0 
377 
26 
220 
4,719 
171 
2,624 
2?321 
1*294 
1,546 
1,897 
5,101 
19949 


3, 

lr 


450 
022 
8 
20 
38 
52 
42 
365 
567 
542 
66 
4 
611 
259 
4 
8 
29 
16 
346 
158 
136 
256 
17 
43 
44 
419 
170 
66 


Indi- 
cated 
1946 


498 
240 
720 
374 
25 
'220 
4*147 
'188 
2,561 
2,484 

i;-iS9 

1^615 

1;580 

4;053 
14807 

3;  245 
1,215 
6 
18 

£5 
61 
42- 
406 
629 
548 
73 
.  --4 

564 

•  249 
4 
8 
28 
» 
.  206 
15* 
146 
262 
8 
54 
44 
398 
196 
61 


25,540       32,592  30,744 


l/"~Included  in  tame  hay;  excludes  swoetclover  and  lospodeza. 
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UNITED  STATES  DF>ARTh  F.NT  O-r  AOWfiULT'JRE 

oufitAu  or  aohio  ji.vurjAi    kc~   nMio.<  Washington,  D.  C., 

CROP  REPOR1  l*N<3  BOMcD 


July  lg^_  1946. 

JuiyJ^  1946  .SiOQ-P-aMx  .CSrSi  T  .) 

i  OOWPBAS 

farms"  *  ~  Acreage  grown  a3o;io 
,  _  ...  »  £  -  ^ffir^uPJi^BO.^. 

!  Average    i  l94fi  s  i91r 


State 


 —, 


i        Acreage  grown  alone 

«_  „  f2r^U^JicAoa«£  , 

:  Average    j     .q4_  i 
Ji^i  1  - .I-  , 


x946 


I  Stocks  on 
.1.  .  L 


T7 

L  I 

a 

a 

XX 

ro 

a 
0 

HDD 

1  1V» 

*T  T 
H.«J  • 

no 

.10 

2 

•1 

1 

Pa, 

rO 

f  1 

O^; 

\j  0 

1 

1 

1 

onio 

one. 
0/6 

1     AC  1 

1,261 

T  '  A*7  A 

1,034 

CO' 

Ina, 

1  '  oca 

lf  COO 

l,70o 

x.,48? 

yov 

*  O  D 

24 

15 

63 

vv 

1?- 

TIT 

111, 

A  HTl 

2,931 

4y  130 

3,428 

T  QOA 
X,  000 

O    A  ■/  •  A 

2fl9o4 

173 

x(y 

Mien, 

123 

13  0 

c4 

7o 

wis. 

152 

94 

—70 

ol 

19 

Minno 

213 

5-8 

642 

OCA 

loo 

Iowa 

1,376 

O     AT  .7 

2,0x3 

x,  610 

T     A/1  C. 

lfl045 

MO, 

O  £  A 

862 

r»<7  >z 

r  oo 

fw 

^1 

OA 

30 

vr  TV>V 

f 

1 1 

y 

**!^  ' 

«  * 

3»  Jak. 

1  /in 

1  A 

19 

do 

0g>€0 

■■Mm-' 

Nohr, 

OK 

JLu 

Kan  9  a 

<&yO 

HA 

X  J  0 

3J7 

19 

OU 

U" 

PA 

1 

1 

1 

- .  u.. 

77 

r/n. 
I  ■ 

6<J 

41 

X-x> 

fl 

3 

3 

Va, 

]  AC 

pr, 

88 

17 

17 

W.Va. 

50 

32 

23 

1 

2 

2 

1 

•L 

N.C. 

340 

368 

3530 

134 

135 

169 

80 

60 

S.C, 

35 

28 

oO 

8 

0 

0 

434 

329 

296 

Ga, 

96 

85 

S5 

2 

2 

355 

214 

193 

Pla. 

••«■» 

•  tot 

28 

22 

22 

Ky. 

165 

180 

1G7 

31 

26 

45 

22 

16 

Tenn* 

189 

233 

201 

57 

19 

118 

43 

31 

Ala. 

278 

261 

222 

15 

*  -9 

187 

100 

90 

Miss. 

342 

247 

200 

58 

48 

223 

94 

94 

Ark. 

258 

386 

386 

181 

50 

321 

155 

116 

Ia. 

95 

99 

98 

16 

20 

108 

64 

'58 

Ok  la. 

19 

16 

22 

5 

1 

138 

59 

59 

Tex. 

•  30 

9 

,Jfl 

0 

*«» 

537 

254  ,229 

U.S. 

9,886 

13,412 

11,618 

7,587 

6,780 

3,034 

1,616  1.405 

TJ  Short- time  a7erage< 


POPCORi-I  1/ 


State  S  

:  Average  i      ,Q  _ 

 1 19^5-44  i  ^  _yr_  _ 


_  „  «Acrc.ngo( 

—  M    «W  <L 

1946  2 


.  _Harxoatiid  A 


A  c  r  o 


Average 
193.5*44 


1945 


Ohio 

8,360 

30,000 

14; 000 

88' 310 

30,000 

Ind. 

8,820 

34, 8C0 

19,100 

8,800 

34e800 

111. 

10,370 

32  500 

2  8 '.600 

10  p  100 

31,200 

Mich. 

3,040 

4,000 

2,-x00 

2,058 

3,600 

Iowa 

31,910 

3/VO2,000 

46;ooo 

29,570 

5/92,000 

Mo. 
Ilel)r, 

276,600 

17,000 

12J000 

275tf33G 

15,000 

5,730 

34,000 

14,0  ;r 

4,550 

33,000 

Kan  s. 

6,650 

9,500 

5,200 

1,074 
2,730 

8,400 

Ky. 

2,780 

14,400 

10 e 100 

14,400 

Okla. 

278,250 

46,000 

n;ooo 

2/7,500 

30,000 

Tex, 

6,430 

20,000 

5J000 

6,030 

16 , 000 

Calif. 

272,139 

2,000 

2i000' 

2/  2,094 

2,000 

harvest 
.  1946_  . 


14; 000 
19; 100 

2o;ooo 
25300 
45*000 

12^000 
14,000 
4,700 
10,100 
10,000 

5;  000 

2-jOOO 


U.S. 


93^595 


3/347,200 


166^200 


169  ..400  67,156     3^3  IB,  300 

principal  commercial  producing  States.    2j  Short-time  average.  3/  Rovised, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington  D.\C, 

S3  cf  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jujj;  1C     1  946_ 

JulZjL   »  .  v  3 .  oo"P . M  ."TB .  S'XT 

J ' 1 ' "  "  '  funiiMi  I  i  miMmiiiiiiMUHiMiiiiiiii  v  „„  iiii.,..1„„u,„,„„,  „.,  luitfiiiiiiiif^iiitiiHuwiiiiHnumiininiiu 

'  PEANUTS 

l   Acreage  for -all  purposes  :  Condition 

:  _  _  _G£0  wn_al  one_  j_  _:_In  tertian  ted  _  DS^&i^O&IOZ  1  L 
;        :  Av.  s          :  ~  ~:  Av.  :  : 
1945  1/:  1946s  1935*^945 j/:  1946: 1935- 5 1945  l/s  1946 
_  ~  :  ?_44  _:_        i  ;_44  :_ 

Thousand  acres 


State  :  Av. 

:1935- 
:  44 


Average" 
1935-44" 


1946 


Percent  _.. 


fa. 

152 

166  166 

152 

166 

166 

79 

86 

p.c. 

259 

333  32e 

4 

2 

2 

271 

334 

321 

78 

Tenn. 

10 

8  6 

mmmnw* 

10 

8 

70 

_  430 

_  _507_  _492_ 

_      4  _ 

 2_ 

_  2 

_  432 

_  _5oe__ 

_  19£  _ 

„  78  

s.c. 

3? 

54  46 

4 

A 

4 

39 

56 

45 

72 

79 

Ga. 

834 

1,279  1,317 

584 

425 

412 

1,176 

1,491 

1,523 

75 

so 

fla. 

194 

243  243 

288 

222 

200 

338 

354' 

343 

80 

77 

Ala. 

534 

650  585 

149 

92 

83 

608 

696 

627 

76 

73 

Miss^ 

44 

33  30 

5 

2 

2 

47 

34 

J31 

72 

25 

TOTAL 

1,694 

2,259  2,221 

1,030 

745 

701 

2  208 

2^631 

2*5.72. 

75 

lb 

Ark. 

59 

28  24 

4 

2 

2 

61 

29 

25 

71 

68 

La. 

38 

18  17 

3 

■i 

39 

18 

17 

72 

72. 

Okla. 

169 

264  290 

4 

8 

171 

268 

294 

70 

75 

Tex. 

549 

882  838 

13 

29 

26 

558 

896 

851 

70 

79 

TOTAL 

_  815 

_1J.192_li_169_ 

_28  _ 

_  i°_ 

J37 

_  829 

_1„211_ 

3*187  _ 

_  Z°_  _ 

73 

f.  s. 

2,938 

3^958  3^882 

1,061 

787 

740 

3,469 

4^350 

4,252 

75 

73 

X.I  Revised, 

Zl    Acres  grown  alone  plus  one-half  the  interplanted  acres. 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THEE SHED 

?Acre_a£e_Harvested  1^:  _Yi_eljl^£r_acre  _:  ?£°^1'!C_tA0ii  

State  : Average  :  ,     ^Average  :  lg45  2j  : Average    :  iq4f-  ?/ 

I  i1^-!4^  it_L  J 1935-44  I  _  _  _J  1935-44  J___ 

Thousand  acres  Pounds  Thousand  pounds 

Virginia  148  161        1,160         940  171,749  151,340 

North  Carolina  252  312       1,174         950  296,343  296,400 

Tennessee  '   _9_   8  705  825   6,538   6,600 

_  Total  LVa.-N.C_j_  area)_  _  _  _410  481  1__159  945  474,630  _  454,340 

Sputh  Carolina  27  40  628         625  16,291  25,000 

Georgia  730  1,044  711         680  512,067  709,920 

Plorida  89  106  640         675  57,071  71,550 

Alahama  368  487  697  :        700  254,868  340,900 

Mississippi  32_  _26         _478_     _50C_         _15,222  _13,000 

J^otal  JXjET  area!  1~246   1,70 3   694  681   855,519  1,160,370 

Arkansas  23  12  372         425  8,570  5,100 

Louisiana  14  7  360         400  4,850  2,800 

Oklahoma  114  225  472         480  51,558  108,000 

Texas  _437_  788         _458_      _420_      _  192,838  _  330,960 

_  £otal  Js^WT  area!  588   1,032   _453_  433   257,816  _  446,860 

United_States  2__243  3,216  728  641         1,587,964  2,061,570 

1./    Equivalent  solid  acreage,  ,  • 

2.1  Revised. 
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,1935-44.  .  1946  .1935-44  _  ±  ±945_ 


J  Harvested 

State  .7  ■ 

•Average : 

:i935-44: 


1945 


,;:  For 
*S  harvest 
:  1946 


-..Acres 

|  rpunds 

Thousand  Dounds 

wass.  5,440 

f+        A_A  /"\ 
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1»541 

1^362 

m    ■    mr  rr  -% 

1,5<?6 

rrA  A 
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0   t  r*A 

8|172 

10 , 600 

oonn.  ±o, o40 

t  r*  aaa 
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18,200 

1       rr  A  r* 

1,346 

1,343 

1  .  7  n  a 
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AA     A  t+j£ 

«~iO     O  TPs 

cb,<LUo 
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900 

"1       <—  A  A 

.  le348 

T       A  PA 
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1,250 

T       T  Tin 

If  177 

1,000 

n  -  Tor 

1,  I<c5 

Pn                 "TA  OQ^ 

rr  r-     £A  A 

35f  oOO 

Try  •  aaa 

37 ,000 

lp439 

"1      r?A  A 

1,302 

T      A  Art 
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43,327 

40,300 

51,800 

AVi-?  «       Or:  »7DA 
UIllO      <SO,  /  AJ 

ry\     t  AA 

20 t 100 

20,700 

/\A1 

991 

T       *1  Art 

1,120 

'  977 

25,401 

2<sp  O  AJ 

OA-  0  T  r~ 

20,215 

Ana.       y,  /o0 

11,300 

10,700 

A.  /*  >• 

964 

"1      T  A  A 

1,198 

1  ■  A  a  n 

1,098 

9,459 

13,  MO 

11^750 

Vis.  19,430 

*•> rr     n  A  A 

23, 100 

27,500 

«%        A  ACS 

1,448 

1,561 

1,540 

AO     "1  A  £ 

28,126 

ob,U4o 

4<J  ,347 

KM  nn  Cln 

700 

-    O  A  A 

800 

1,164 

1,300 

1  '  7  Art 

1,300 

RAT 

Q1  A 

• i,U4U 

•          Of  ouu 

p  aaa 

y  ro 

1,UUU 

5,512 

6,800 

7,200 

Sans.  310 

300 

300 

y  lb 

1  AAA 

1,050 

284 

300 

.  '315 

Md.   .  38,400 

36,000 

4o,  LUU 

(  DO 

RAO 

'850 

29,529 

21,600 

59-;  185 

Va.  126,250 

137^500 

150,000 

887 

.  1,117 

i;041 

111© 146 

153,315 

156; 184 

Wo  Va0  3t020 

3,300 

3;  400 

844 

1,130 

i;050 

2,541 

3,729 

.  3-;  5  70 

N.C.  618,900 

735,000 

819;500 

944 

1,109 

i;094 

584,094 

814,800 

896',225 

SoC,  100,700 

128,000 

145; 000 

966 

1,090 

1,060 

97,616 

139,520 

153;700 

0a.  81,960 

102e 800 

105,000 

940 

1,031 

990 

76,736 

1059975 

103; §00 

Fla.  17,900 

21,900 

23,300 

887 

917 

'88-8 

15„640 

20,082 

20^687 

Ky.  344,940 

413,200 

418,600 

913 

1,059 

i;064 

313,219 

437,695 

445;  305 

Tenn.107,550 
Ala*    l]  412 

124,000 

125,200 

945 

1,145 

1,080 

101,438 
1/  324 

141,940 

135,210 

400 

400 

1/  791 

838 

838 

335 

335 

I&l  32P_ 

-  -  - 

_  _  42Q. 

 64Q_ 

«;1QQ  _ 

_  _  168 

_  192 

1^62 ,00£ 

-  _  25a 

 1_JD95_ 

IStZl  1,^79,621 1£  97,808  2L326&4S 

1/  Short-time 

average* 

State 


Average 
1935~44 


_S0ECO_(For  Sirup)_ 

 Acr  eag,e  . 

_Hary.es.te_d  

!  1945 
  jt   _  . 

Thoaaand  acres 


For 
harvest 
1946  _ 


Ind, 

3 

1 

1 

111. 

2 

3 

3 

Wis, 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa 

3 

3 

3 

Mo. 

10 

5 

8 

Kans. 

2 

2 

2 

Va. 

4 

2 

2 

V.  7a. 

3 

2 

3 

13 

10 

11 

s.c. 

11 

11 

10 

Ga. 

21 

16 

13 

Ky. 

15 

10 

15 

Tenn. 

21 

14 

19 

Ala. 

34 

33 

32 

Miss, 

26 

21 

20 

Ark. 

21 

17 

18 

La9 

3 

2 

2 

Okla. 

5 

7 

7 

Tex. 

15 

11 

u.  s. 

211 

171 

180 
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CROP    REPORT  burem'  or  aqhicuitural  eoonomios  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jul-  10.  1946 

J]ilJ..la„l?.i6.  b:00  P.M,  (E.S.T.y 

''•■■'•''''•'"'•'"l'llltl'ltlllll»IM''lMMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIII>llllllllllll|l|llllllllllllllllllllllllllll  IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIfllMlllfllll  rilMllllltlllllliniinilllMllllltllllll  IIHIHIINIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIUMItll  

SUGAR  BEETS 


•  Acreage  :  Yie  1  d_p e_i'_ao_r£.  Z.  .J'Z         _.  Er2d2plLi£AJL  _ 

Ear.ve.sied.  _  *      For  :  '  :  Ihdi-  f.  i  8  .  Indi- 

e    ^Average:  -g      :  harvest    C?£!SS-  1945  ■  S  cated  :  :    1945    5  :  cated 

I f  I  -19-4£  _  J* !fl J_  _  _  _:_1946  j^fi6^*  1  J  J. 

Thousand  acres  Short  tons       '  Thousand  short  tons 

35  k  21  26  8C 4  9.9       9.5  306  208         ■  247 


Thousand  acres 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons 

Ohio 

35 

»  21 

26 

8,4 

9.9 

9.5 

306 

208 

•  247 

Mich. 

96 

v  78 

100 

8.4 

8.0 

9.0 

809 

627  • 

9QC 

Near. 

63  . 

69 

64 

12.6 

1008 

11.5 

804 

635 

736 

Mont , 

68 

'  81 

82 

11.9 

10.7 

11.4 

809  ■ 

865 

'935 

Idaho 

59 

53 

79 

13.8 

15.3 

14.5 

821 

809  • 

1,146 

Wyo. 

42 

35 

39 

12.1 

3.9 

12.5 

507 

346 

'438 

Colo. 

146 

152 

163 

13.0 

12.1 

12g5 

1,886  ' 

1,835  " 

2,038 

Utah 

42 

32 

43- 

13.3 

13.7 

12  48 

560 

437 

'550 

Calif. 

132 

96 

146 

14.8 

16.8 

16o0 

1,949 

1,610 

2,336 

Other 

States 

104 

109 

123 

10.6 

11.9 

.12*5 

1,116 

1^296 

1J540 

TJ,  S. 

787 

716 

865 

12.1 

12*1 

12a6 

9,568 

8^668 

10,916 

SUGARCANE  FOE  SIRUP 


Acreage 

State      .  ' 

Average 

Harvested 

For  • 

:  1945 

harvest , 

1935-44 

1946 

Thousand  acres 

s.c. 

5 

5 

4 

G-a. 

33 

32 

29 

3Ha. 

12 

12 

12 

Ala. 

26 

24 

23 

Miss. 

23 

23 

21 

Ark. 

1 

1 

1 

La. 

26 

33 

32 

Tex. 

6 

4 

TT.  S. 

132 

154 

126 

SUGARCANE  FOE  STTGAR  AND  SEED 


:  Acreage 

: Yield  of  cane_per  acrcc 

Production 

State 

:  Harvested 
:  Aver  age:  ig4Ci 
: 1935-44: 

:  For 
lharvsst 
:  1946 

[Average!  1ft>lc  ! 

:i935-44:  1945  :  cqtcd: 
.i»3&-4*.              .   1946  . 

•  • 

Average;             .  ' 
1935-44.     1J^D  ! 

Indi- 
cated 
1946 

Thousand 

acres  - 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons  - 

La. 

267.5  264 

264 

19,1        21.3  21.0 

5,120      5,618\  ' 

5;544 

Fla. 

23.7  31.9 

3ii8 

32.1        36.0  32*0 

753      1 , 149  ' 

1*114 

Total 

291.2  295.9 

298.8 

20.1        22.9  22.5 

5,873  6,767 

6,658 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
qrop    p^E-p(_>RT;       ..   bureai;  .ok  agricultural'  econcJmics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  1Q«:  1946  

July  1,  1946  i  JELsJ3OJ^M^l1Ea&«.I0 


IIIIIHItlllMIIIMIIIMIMIIIIIHHIiMininHMIIIIIIItlMIIIII 


POTATOES  'J 

:  ,  _  .^Acreage  _  Sp-fiji-i  E.e_  ac_e  :  ,'_  Pjr&d_2_i_n  

AND  C  harvested  _       For      Average's •         :Indi-*:  Average 5 

STATE    sAverages  1945    iha_nrest*^935_44S.1945  seated^  Qr7'3.:  1945  :  cated 

 Jl?25s44j  !  _19.4_   :  :19_6.ji  _  „  I:  JL  19_6_  _ 

Thousand  acres  Bushels  Thousand  "bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES : 


GROUP 


Maine 

165 

207 

215 

275 

255 

290 

45*788 

52,785 

62,350 

New  Yorkp  L.  I#~ 

53 

70 

69 

217 

270 

230 

11,414 

18 t 900 

15,870 

New  York, Upstate 

154 

106 

103 

105 

95 

112 

15?950 

10,070 

11,536 

—  _e£n_y_v_a_a_  _ 

_  179 

_4_  _ 

-  138  _ 

JLJ.7  

115.  _ 

127 

_0„9_5_ 

!6_7£4_ 

_7_5_5_ 

_  _3_Ea.si.ern  

_  5.51  

531  _ 

_  _ 

171_1_ 

185.  _ 

204 „  3  944.1Q.7_ 

98_479J.07_38.2_ 

Michigan 

■  224 

170 

153 

99 

110 

110 

22,006 

18,700 

16,830 

Wisconsin 

■  194 

128 

113 

80 

95 

95 

159530 

12,160 

10,735 

Minnesota 

236 

176 

158 

84 

110 

100 

19,847 

19,360 

15,800 

North  Dakota 

138 

169 

147 

104 

140 

120 

14,715 

23,660 

17,640 

South  Dakota 

— —   —    —  — »  — .    —  -  — 

_  .32.  _  _ 

_3a  _ 

_  _28 

_  65  

_91  _ 

79 

_2_151_ 

2_9_2_ 

2_212_ 

 5_Ceji_ral_  

_  _2_  _  _ 

£75.  - 

_  599  _ 

_  9p_6_ 

_1_*_ 

105.5 

74_2£9_ 

76_7_3_ 

_3_217_ 

Nebraska 

80 

69 

67  " 

119 

175 

140 

9,443 

12,075 

9,380 

Montana 

17 

18 

17 

102 

112 

114 

1.772 

2,016 

1,938 

Idaho 

134 

201 

177 

227 

220 

235 

30 e 427 

44 t 220 

41,595 

Wyoming 

'  18 

15 

14 

124 

175 

165 

2»066 

2,625 

2,310 

Colorado 

84 

98 

95 

183 

195 

200 

15,254 

19 5 110 

19,000 

Utah 

14.1 

18.7 

19.3 

165 

180 

170 

2,321 

39366 

3,281 

Nevada 

2.5 

3.9 

3.2 

175 

200 

200 

432 

780 

640 

Washington 

44. 

•  54 

55 

197 

220 

225 

8,771 

11,880 

12,375 

Oregon 

40 

54 

51 

191 

210 

220 

7,574 

11,340 

11,220 

_  California  l/  _ 

_  _35 

J_l_, 

_  _40  _ 

_284„  _ 

2.9Q.  _ 

325  _ 

_9jl854_ 

13_92_0_ 

13_000 

 10.  W_e^t  _r_  

_  £62*0,  - 

I  _38.5 

JL&8_2_ 

209a„ 

213.  _ 

_7«9I5JL„lk33JJ.14_73?_ 

TOTAL  18 

1*_42#Q  Is  2.8  5*6 

1,662,5 

_l5.9a.7_ 

166,1 

F_^_2_6^271_ 

296_6_3_285_238_ 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO 

STATES : 

New  Hampshire 

8.1 

6.8 

6,5 

148 

145 

160 

1,199 

986 

1,040 

Vermont 

13t8 

11.0 

10  0  6 

132 

125  • 

140 

18812 

ls375 

1,484 

Massachusetts 

18.5 

2203 

21.4 

137 

125  • 

140 

2.524 

2,788 

2;  996 

Rhode  Island 

4,8 

7.2 

Sol 

186 

180 

190 

890 

1^296 

1,539 

_  Co_r_c_i_j_  

_  J-7. 1  _ 

_2_99 

-  J20.5 

_1_6_  _ 

16Q.  _ 

175 

-2_822_ 

3*344 

3_588_ 

 5_N  e_w_E_g_and_ 

 ^62^2.  _ 

.6a,a 

_  _57.1 

_149_3_ 

_43_,5.  158  o  7 

_9_247_ 

.  _9*789_ 

lp_547_ 

West  Virginia 

34 

32 

31 

87 

90 

105 

2,915 

2»880 

3,255 

Ohio 

101 

62 

56 

103 

115 

110 

10,429 

7,130 

6,160 

Indiana 

52 

29 

31 

102 

135 

120 

5,173 

3,915 

3,*?20 

Illinois 

38 

28 

28 

80 

93 

95 

3,100 

2,604 

2  ,.660 

Iowa 

ea. 

3£ 

36 

88 

110 

110 

5_172 

3_960 

3_960 

 5_Central  _3_         137  182  9_35_  _1Q_9_6_108_5_265794  _2Q.,  _39_  L9i.7_5. 

New  Mexico  436         6.0         5.0      77         75       78  356         450       '  390 

_  _r_z_na  __,_  6.5  6.7  _1_4_  _  _55_  _  240.  443  1_658__  _1_608. 

_  _2_S_u_h_e_ter_  __1  12.5  _  J1.7  _1_5_7_  163.6  170.8  799_  _2_108_  _1_998. 

TOTAL  12  _53_.5_  _  26_,7  _  260.8  _1_4_9_  _2_e„  124 n 2  36_33?_  32_386_  32 4 400. 

_0_LATE  STATES  2_,_9_.4  _eQ.5_.3_  __923._  JL_1_2_  16_c2  16_,2_293_111_3_34939_3_7^638. 

i:"ZZ-:ZDIA7Z  POTATO  STATES;  :  1  ' 


Hew  Jersey 

58 

71 

6e 

170 

177 

170 

9,581 

12{>567 

11 J 560 

Delaware 

405 

3.7 

3.5 

35 

90 

100 

363 

333 

%  350 

Maryland 

23.9 

1907 

20.3 

102 

107 

120 

2,446 

2,103 

2,436 

Virginia 

78 

68 

69  • 

114 

126 

151 

9,019 

8,568" 

*i0 ,419 

Kentucky 

45 

43 

44 

■  77 

93 

101 

3,512 

3C999 

•"4,444 

Missciri 

43 

34 

34 

91 

88 

117 

30392 

2,992 

3,978 

_  _a_s_s  

_  ^  _2_  _  _ 

_1__ 

J-8  _ 

_6 

_3_  _ 

100 

_2_276_ 

_1_4Z6_ 

1_300 

TOTAL  7  

-  _  _79__  _ 

£5_._ 

_  256.8. 

_m_3_ 

124e_ 

136,2 

_1*21PI 

32_0_3_ 

.  2.4_9_?_ 

37  LATE  AND  r  ' 

1NTI_M_D_A_E  

-  _._l0e_ 

_i,_3£_|l 

JL3JL_7_ 

156,2 

_51_7„3_4_3_l_361_j_3„ 

.3_2_6_5_ 
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UNI  TED  STATES  DEPART  MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop:  Report          bureau  or  aqricuutu ra l  economiob          Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10.  1946  

 ■•>H>nillllllllll|||nilllll»llilllllMIIMIIHIIIIIIII|>)IIIMH  IIIMIMIMIIIMIIIH>HIIIIIIIIIIMI«IIU»UJW«<MI^UIU)IIM«tliJ4UmillllHIIMMIInilllliaillll>milllllMIIIUilH|llllll«IHII<"'MMt">l 

......  POTATOES  1/  (Continued) 


GROUP 


STATE 


EARLY  POTATO  STATES; 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi^ 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

total; 

9SjW  II" 


*  w  &£ftig&  4,  J^eldjpej^a£r§.  ^  A.  -  ^£0&u&tipji  , 

*  Jfecjjsat^.  .j  Por     flTverai?et         :Xndi-:  :         :  Indi- 

tAverage:  -   e  JhtewWTJJSK?  1945  :cated:Avera5e:  1945  r  cated 

jl^a3«4jl  jwuc rrri  Aia*&  ^stj*i  :jsasl . 

Thousand  acres  Bushels  Thonnanrt  Tnishels 


86 

77 

85 

98 

120 

130 

24 

20 

21 

105 

124 

160 

24 

26 

27 

81 

77 

81 

30.9 

35,0 

40.5 

120 

151 

158 

44 

40' 

39 

70 

36 

90 

48 

50 

50 

87 

104 

95 

24 

28 

28 

64 

68 

80 

44 

42 

44 

76 

65 

89 

46 

45 

44 

61 

59 

52 

32 

21 

23 

69 

55 

75 

55 

56 

62 

72 

83. 

91 

w23«U 

J&  - 

8,394 
2,516 
1,460 
3,TO5 
3,087 
4,151 
1,516 
3,343 
2,773 
2,223 
4,036 


9,240 
2,480 
2,002 
5,285 
3,440 
5,200 
1,904 
2,730 
2,655 
1,155 
4,  648 


11,050 
3,360. 
2,187 
6,399 
3,510. 
4,750 
2,240 
3,916 
2,288 
1,725 
5,642 


 _  a»3.6&,Q_  2&&*7JZJ%5&  . 

U  Early  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California*  comhined  for  all  other 
States* 


-92,6  12&9,  _3J4^9_48_,436  _64.,Q?2.  _  7.9 ,047 


SWE3TP0TAT0ES 


:_  -  _  -,Acrea^.e„  :  apr_e  

State  J-  S^tgsted  _  j    r0r    :Wa„f,  »  In*i- 

:  Average".  jg45  ;  harvest  ill";  1945  :  oa*ed 
:  19 35-44;       .     :  1946    r1935"^?'  S  1^45 


PtoiufiLtipn.  

Indi- 


Avarago'  1945 


cated 

1935-44^  _:_  1946 

~  Thouaandlsushels. 
2,122       1,725  1,800 
150 
300 
275 
595 
276 
325 
980 
3,441 
7,260 
5,390 
3,010 
1,152 
1,218 
2,850 
6,375 
6,936 
1,900 
10,324 
750 
4,524 

J-x3L9_    IsQBQ.  _  J-j.2!0 

66^.422  6&£3£  _  65^326 


Ind. 

ixi*  ■ 

Iov:a 

Mo..  ' 

Kans, 

Dei. 

Md. 

Ya. 

N.C. 

S.C, 

Ga. 

Pla. ,  . 

Ky.  . 

Tenn. 

Ala, 

Miss. 

Ark. . 

La. 

Okla, 

Tex. 


Bushels 


16. 
2„8 
4.1 
2,4 
9. 
3.2 
3=7 
8 

33 

80 

61 
105 

19 

17 

47 

81 

72 

28 
104 

12 
59 


15 
1,2 
4.0 
2,5 
7 

2o9 
2,5 

7 
31 
66 
62 
89 
18 
14 
30 
75 
68 
20 
123 
10 
52 


co 
90 
77 
36 
75  - 
71 
70 
77 


15 
1.5 

3.2 

2.0 
8 

2o9 
2.5 

6 
31 
67 
56 
80 
18 
13 
28 
76 
64 

21 
135 
10 
64 


135 
99 
85 
91 
91 
112 
127 
148 
114 
102 
87 
76 
67 


-  2.  


115 
125 

75 
110 

85 

95 
130 
140 
111 
110 

95 

90 

54 

87 

95  

85 
102 

95 

88 

75 

87 
JL2P_  _ 
-  94^3_ 


120 
110 

85 
100 
100 
130 
130 
160 
115 
110 

95 

85 

65 

90 

.95 

85 

98 

90 

78 

65 

80 
125 
~91o5 


258 
340 
216 
802 
343 
467 
1,167 
3,809 
8,099 
5,322 
7,944 
1,299 
1,449 
4,232 
6,275 
-6,176 
•2,076 
7„390 
815 
4,502 


165 
272 
200 
800 
377 
325 
960 
3,565 
7,370 
5,320 
6,800 
1,170 
1,170 
2,660 
6,460 

6,272 
1,890 
10,530 
850 
5,120 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  oureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,        C.  i 

jluly-IO,  1346-.-  

fa  no  JP^.M.-iil.il.Jl.J 

HHIIMIMIIHIMMIIIIMHIIIMMIMI  IMIIINIW 

APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 

T  ~  ~  ^^dTjc^iar~2^  "  r  

Area  and  State    :       Avcra"o       :      *~  ;  t  "^EndTcated- 

£    JL935-44_    i       J^t.      1.  ...1!4!--i-¥Zl'3i 

Thousand  bushels 


Eastern  States: 
North  Atlantic: 
Elaine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
. .  Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
T_ctaT  |[o7tn  XtTantTc" 
South  Atlantic:""" 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 
.  West  Virginia 
_Nar  th_C  or  o_lin_a 
JT  otal_S£uEh_At  lant  ic 
T_o]EaY  Eastern  |[to_tcs_ 
CentrcT  States: 


648 

76? 

■586 
2,656 

279 
1,441 
16, 306 
3,063 
8,8  32 

1,033 
1,8S8 

11,491 
4,219 
lj_17C 

19^3^0" 


912 
778 
513 

2,747 
268 

1,523 
17,010 

2,  090 

9,100 
"54".94T 


V  870 
3/  1,863 
Z/  11,566 
4, 356 
1,78  2 
2o,4ST 
"58,39^ 


132 
136 
106 
410 
85 
5il 
2,160 
1,295 
_2£_470 

-308 
689 
3,  900 
1,950 
_252 
_7J099" 
14, 40*7' 


614 
324 
30? 

1,452 
149 

1, 148 
11,880 

2,  205 
7,020 

"25,095 

496 
1,456 
12,780 

3,  380 
1, 804 

45",  010" 


North  Central: 

3/  5,395 

Ohio 

5,127 

984 

2,025  ' 

Indiana 

1,572 

1,363 

828 

1,100  '  . 

Illinois 

5,  168 

'  2,418 

2,684 

3,599  ' 

Michigan 

7,343 

o/  7,625 

1,250 

6,250  ' 

Wisconsin 

698 

805 

316 

864  ' 

Mi-r.esota 

213 

162 

127 

65' 

Iowa 

236 

60 

54 

105  ' 

Missouri 

1,379 

660 

817 

1,046.. 

Nebraska 

265 

84 

30 

45*  •' 

Kansas 

705 

279 

270 

542 

Total  NoYEh  Central" 

"Si^os 

18",8~9T 

^  7^360 

15",  64T 

SoVEh  Central : 

Kentucl:y 

283 

185 

220 

262 

Tenr.csrce 

314 

351 

405 

405 

Arkansas 

702 

568 

312 

704 

Total  SouEh  Central 

1,_298 

T,  104  ~ 

9"37 

1,371 

ToJuT  Centra"!  States. 

_  12^504  

_  _  D&WE.  Z  Z 

"3*_2l7__  _ 

ZZZ&&1ZZZZ 

Western  States: 

Montana 

328 

400 

290 

90 

Idaho 

2,796 

3/'    1, 900 

2,465 

1,705 

Colorado 

1,624 

Z/    2, 002 

1,275 

1,020 

New  Mexico 

702 

760 

47-2 

944. 

Utah 

445 

3/  629 

436 

385 

Washington 

27,373 

31,100 

26,900 

29,904 

Oregon 

3,130 

3,432 

2,862 

3,156 

_  _CaJLif jarnia 

7X645 

6,  144 

10^568 

7,236 

""Total  Western  S-Ea-Ues 

44^042 

4lJ 367 

45.  338 

44,443V  , 

ToTaT  35  Stages 

""120^9  6  2 

12  a, 754 

63^042 

~  ~  106,465"  7 

X/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced  for  solo  to  commercial  processors  as  well  as  for 
sale  for  fresh  consumption.    %j  For  soao  States  in  cortain  years,  production  includos  some 
quantities  unharvestdd  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
■were  a3  follows  (l,000  bushels)!    Massachusetts.  82;  Bhodo  Island,  13;  Connecticut,  61;  New  York, 
340;  Pennsylvania,  273;  Virginia-  437;  '.Test  Virginia,  89;  North  Carolina,  53{  Montana,  12j 
Utah,  12.    Zj  Includes  the  foil  owing  quantities  harvested  tut  not  utilizod  due  to  abnormal 
collage  (1,000  bushels):    New  York,  250;  Now  Jersey,  46;  Delaware,  24;  Maryland,  12;  Virginia, 
150;  Ohio,  108;  Michigan,  150;  Idaho,  36;  Colorado,  60;  Utah,  17. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQFilCULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  bureau  or  agricultural  econom:os  Washington,.  D.  c, 

as  Of  CUOP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10,  1945 

 JviK..ijuJi46   is soo  p~;  i-Uf E.S .tT) 


'PEACHES  :  - 

State         j~"  "  Xverage  "  ~t~"       -.  q/a        *~°  iqag;  8  Indicated 

 j_  _  _1935-44_  _  i  _  _  *™  £   _  _.  ...      _  Jul7_l_  1946 

Thousand  "bus he  lb 


N.H. 

14 

21 

6 

8 

Mass* 

48 

48 

26 

45 

R.I. 

17 

20 

9 

14 

Oonn. 

118 

129 

■  99 

129 

N.Y. 

1,431 

1,824 

1^660 

1,955 

N.J. 

1,071  ' 

15193 

864 

10190 

Pa. 

1,733 

1,886 

1,222 

lt528 

Ohio 

821 

1,095 

750 

455 

Ind. 

347 

674 

589 

441 

111. 

1,337 

1,470 

1,748 

19144 

Mich. 

2,601 

2,600 

4,400 

4*320 

Iowa 

70 

•20 

40 

35 

Mo. 

640 

315 

1,026 

1,276 

Jebr. 

19 

1 

24 

20 

Kans. 

77 

15 

72 

119 

Del. 

420 

605 

230 

307 

Md. 

446 

602 

312 

331 

Va. 

1,275 

2?150 

536 

2„204 

W.Va. 

408 

690 

300 

441 

N.C. 

1,950 

2,698 

2,172 

3*200 

s.o. 

2,165 

2,460 

5,760 

5„810 

Ga. 

4,902 

4,590 

8,091 

6,298 

Fla. 

88 

121 

114 

116 

Ky. 

658 

878 

1,273 

916 

Tennr 

972 

686 

1,862 

776 

Ala, 

1,425 

1,380 

2,440 

1*764 

Miss. 

887 

1,105 

1,418 

1,206 

Arke 

2,052 

2,646 

2,967 

2,851 

La* 

305 

390 

432 

364 

«doo 

713 

Tex. 

1,605 

1,517 

2,774 

2,496 

Idaho 

242 

442 

414 

352 

Colo* 

1,643 

2,112 

2,372 

l,e72 

H.Mox. 

108 

122 

135 

162 

Ariz. 

63 

60 

22 

82 

Utah 

597 

850 

870 

610 

Nev. 

6 

8 

8 

8 

Wash. 

1,855 

2,604 

2,465 

2,670 

Oreg. 

445 

606 

502 

578 

Calif. ,  all 

24,648 

34,044 

30,835 

34,002 

Clingstone  2/ 

15,130 

20,501 

19f418 

21 9 29 3 

Freestone 

9,517 

13,543 

11 v 418 

12,709 

U.S. 

59,938 

75,963 

81,564 

82,838 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years „  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvestod  on  account  of  oconomic  conditions.  ; 
2/  Mainly  for  canning. 


UNITED  STAT  ES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  or  aoricui.tural  economios  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

July  lf  3.946  * 


July  10  L  1_946  _ 
^;"oq"B.M.  (E.S.T.jf 


till  IIUMMItlillllllM 


■Ml  IIKIIlllMIIIII 


tiiiuiiimiiitiiui 


•  tllllllllllllllKltllll'llMIIIIIIIIIIIII) 


PEAKS 


Produc  tion  17 


State 

Average 

•  • 

T  n  rl  n  /**  a  +*.  p  c) 

1944 

• 

!         1945  I 

«  o 

X    M:  U 

Thousand  bushels 

Mai  ne 

7 

10 

1 

6 

N.H. 

9 

10 

1 

7 

vt. 

3 

3 

2 

Mass. 

54 

48 

10 

,35 

R.I . 

7 

7 

3 

5 

Conn, 

67 

77 

37 

73' 

N.Y. 

1,025 

1     1  c") 

1  ?  lb  ( 

640 

N.J. 

58 

O  f 

31 

Pa. 

482 

A  C-l 

234 

Ohio 

.  454 

O  (o 

<ooo 

132 

Ind. 

231 

lor 

127 

111. 

472 

OOD 

300 

Mich, 

1,109 

i ,  iy  .5 

1,068 

Iowa 

100 

DO 

DO 

71 

Mo. 

330 

±  fD 

o  >  u 

325 

Nebr. 

24 

1U 

X<o 

20 

Kans, 

120 

DO 

1  OA. 

147 

Del. 

7 

ry 

O 

3 

Md. 

57 

OH. 

25 

Va. 

367 

A  OQ 

ol 

348 

W.Va. 

85 

132 

lo 

76 

N.C. 

324 

f~r  IT  A 

354 

3bU 

390 

S.C. 

134 

loO 

iyi 

153 

G-a. 

359 

500 

bU2 

504 

Fla. 

139 

175 

157 

174 

Ky. 

209 

13d 

248 

162 

Tenn. 

264 

188 

467 

262 

Ala. 

282 

312 

41b 

3  38 

Miss. 

349 

554 

401 

384 

Ark. 

172 

228 

231 

241 

La. 

171 

245 

22o 

229 

Old.  a. 

140 

96 

203 

197 

Tex. 

421 

502 

49  b 

510 

Idaho 

60 

69 

59 

53 

Colo. 

190 

157 

282 

120 

N.  Mex. 

47 

50 

54 

65 

Ari  Zt 

;  10 

10 

5 

"12 

Utah 

135 

1  'O 

223 

110 

Nev. 

4 

6 

4 

r  6 

Washington, all 

6,612 

8,665 

7,770 

9,038 

•  3artlett 

4,736 

6,885 

5,800 

6,750 

*  Other 

1,877 

1,780 

'lp970 

•  2,288 

s Oregon,  all 

3,893 

4,354 

5,439 

5,  444 

Bartlett 

1,61? 

1,794 

2,250  • 

2,  132 

Other 

2,275 

2,560 

.    3,189  • 

3,312  ■ 

California,  all 

10,017 

10,417 

14,209 

11,000  .- 

Bartlett 

8,805 

9,167 

12,292 

9,  542 

Other 

1,212 

lx250 

1,917 

1,  458 

U.S. 

iV    Por  some  States 

29,002 
in  certain 

31^956 
years,  production 

34,011  33j087 
includes  some  quantities  unhar- 

vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

£/    Prod-action  less 

than  1,000 

bushels. 
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UNiTED  STATES.PEPARTIylENT  OF  AQkICULTURE 
CROP  t  REPORT  BiIR-AU  orr  aq«ioultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  "  CROP  REPORTING  board  Jul;/  10,  1946 

 _  3:"00  F",Ma(5"r.g",T7)"' 

•tlHIIHIfNfHIIIIIIimiflimUHMIIfllllfflllMlimMHIHfiHMIIIfmiH  ntiti 


GRAPES 

~  ~  ~               "     '2  Z       I^oductTon  T/~  ~  ~"  "~  ~  " 

*       Average" :_  "    "\"Q           .  .  s               _  s""  Indiodtel  • 

8        1935-44        :                           s           ""^  g  July  1,1946 


Tons 


Try  f\ 

370 

250 

r-/\ 

J.  50 

r-f  f\r\ 

300 

T)      T  ' 

K»I« 

205 

200 

100 

200 

Conn  » 

1^170 

'  900 

400 

IglOO 

58,740 

59^3-00 

31*500 

63*200 

•»T  V 

J>U  Ja 

2 ',  530 

2,600 

900 

2,600 

ira  » 

17^620 

19 't  5  00 

6^000 

19,000 

unio 

24j400 

6»'i00 

16,200 

lna» 

3fl020 

2;  500 

ls  400 

2,000 

111* 

45420 

3;  700 

3,300 

2t  500 

Mich* 

38  p  610 

34g000 

13? 500 

27oOOO 

Wis* 

'  470 

'600 

450 

500 

Iowa 

3j25C 

3-;  loo 

3,000 

2,500 

Mo  » 

7,220 

6,500 

6,500 

6,000 

Nohr  9 

1,570 

1,300 

lc700 

700 

KanS(j 

2S700 

3  ,300 

4,500 

3,900 

Dole 

1,350 

la2GQ 

450 

900 

Md© 

'  380 

'  250 

100 

250 

if'  " 

va, 

1^840 

1^800 

250 

15300 

Vf.Ya. 

1J135 

1^300 

200 

1,100 

6^080 

6;  600 

3*700 

6i,000 

n  ^ 
S,C  9 

1,310 

1J200 

1*300 

Ga,  ' 

1,750 

2,200 

2,300 

2fJ400 

Fla. 

'  605 

'  600 

600 

600 

Ky.^ " 

1J980 

1^900 

1,100 

1,800 

Tonn, 

2',250 

2,3C0 

li900 

2,200 

Ala  a 

1;240 

i;2C.o 

lf500 

la  300 

Ark/ 

8 ',470 

10,600 

5C2C0 

10? 400 

Okld* 

2,740 

3;200 

2g500 

3,600 

Tex, 

9  PRO 

?  i  oo 

P  - 1  00 

Cj  ,  XL  'VJ 

700 

Idaho 

515 

450 

450 

500 

Colo.' 

'510 

'600 

600 

•  400 

N»Mox# 

1,050 

i;ooo 

1,100 

■  1,000 

AriZf, 

990 

1,500 

IcOOO 

18400 

Utah" 

'830 

'800 

900 

700 

Wash.; 

10;720 

17 ',500 

19 s 400 

20* COO 

Orog,"' 

'     2; 140 

'  2;300 

2  j  300 

2,400 

Calif 

All 

2 y 338, 100 

2,514^000 

2S663;,000 

2,50-^pOOu 

Wino 

variotios 

548,900 

563^000 

619,000 

575,000 

Tablo 

variotios 

'437;6O0 

'513;000 

512  000 

^39;.-000 

Raisin  variotios 

1,351; 600 

1,438,000 

la  532,000 

184C'0,000 

Raisins 

25i;i50 

309,500 

244fc000 

Not 

dric 

347,000 

200.000 

5  5- :* 000 

Hn 

U*S«_  _ 

"2.755  2  f  730 

27736.550 

 .3j7J35l50_ 

l7  For  some  States  in  certain  years3  production  includes  .some  iuantitie^  unliar/estdd 
on  account  of  economic  conditions,*     In  1945s  the  product* on  ecjtir..ate  for  California 
includes  3,000  tons  of  dried  raisins  lost  on  the  drying  trayo  by  rain  damage* 
Zj  Dried  "basis S  1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  ton?  of  fresh  ^iv.peso 
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UWTEU  f-TATtS   t?f.FARTMKNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

C^Oi-3,  Report  bureau  ok  aqrioulturau  kconcmico         Washington,  C>, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jftly  IQt,  '1^6"' 


as  of 
July  lf  1946 


rHNl|lfHfftfllllHMHINIIIIMH|tUtft«|lltlfHI|l*|||  IIMHII  Ml  u  lii*iHiltillillHt*||i i  iiih .imhii H .'ilHf HIIHf IHH 'IlllUt'  MllilllMMIIIIM-IHMIMi 

••  -  -  CH3RRIEG  .  ...... 


i >  '  in  ■  i 


State 


oivob€"  ^r"iotTos  * 

— .  —  —  —  £-   —  —  "~.~"^fJdT-~ 

Average,    lgls  .  QaM 

:  1946 


1938-44 


"So"'  ir  — va  r  To  *fi  os 

Average,  1945  •  s  oatod 
1938-44.      .         ,  1946 


r1-.'"*"     JIT  var lot To's  """ 
"™  "^PToViuo'tTon  T/~ 


1935-44 


1946 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

K#Xt             2  j  114 

I  ?^o7 1 

17...  'zr\r\ 

1  C      Of  .A 

l0^c(X> 

Cl  .»  OA  A 

lb  $  u'.-L' 

Fa*  1,000 

700 

700 

6jo00 

0  •  600 

t    a  c\r\ 

0^400 

r-»      /-\  A  f\ 

7^940 

4^300 

4 1  J.UU 

Onio           • • "c6 

■2  OA 

O  j  O  A  A 

r.pCKJi) 

9  j  OAA 

<5Jd00 

J  A£?  " 

4$-Ub'x 

Mirth-  R 

3  500 

JL'x  j  V.  .A  ' 

45  >tl  00 

10,143 

7.30c 

15,200 

9,490 

.  .7,300 

l^o200 

5  Eastorn  ' 

States  7,894 

4,1P0 

5,900 

73,123 

34^400 

78,200 

805069 

38,580 

84,100 

Mont*      2/  202 

440 

-580, 

306. 

370 

30 

386 

8l£ 

£10 

Idaho  .1,749 

1,910 

2,140  - 

-  506 

550 

460 

2  ^222 

2 's  460 

2-6Q0 

Colo.  427 

-360 

250  . 

:  5j501 

1;680 

1,210 

39670 

2*040 

1:.460 

Utah"         3  j  014 

4;3C0 

3-,  100 

2^000 

2j600 

2:,300 

4*320 

'  6'„900' 

5-,  400 

Wach.  23^471 

31^800 

50; 400 

5'?757 

4;700 

4^800 

25  J  8 10 

36 ^500 : 

35;B00 

Oroge'  19^300 

20^800 

26^600 

2,293 

2*100 

3.^000 

.  19  p  76-0 

22  g900 

29^600 

Calif v  25,000 

38,000 

30,000 

23,450 

38,000 

30.000 

7  Western  ' 

9 

j  _ 

States  73,077 

97,610 

93,070 ' 

14,563 

'12,000 

11,  800 

79 t 52 8 

109,610 

1-04 i  870 

12  Siaten  8Q3971  101,790 

98,970 

87^486 

46,400 

9Q-,  000 

159,597 

148,190 

.  188. .970 

if  For  sor.ie  S bates  in  certain  yec.rr-^  production  5nol\idos 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,.     2j  Short«ti 


some  quantities  unhar- 
rao  avoragow 


HOPS 


Stato 


*Aver a  go :  :  harvost , 

: 1935-44:  194°     :  1946 


"  Sn3x- 


~    .  ""Acreage""  :""'"""  "TToTd  poi*  a'cro 

aaFvo'sToa'  ~:~  To™  ~  . 

Uoo-4xs  .  1943 


1  'r  o*d  uc  t Ton"  17* 

T  Indr-* 


'Avar  ago]  ^ 
:  193  5-44" 


cato-d 
1946  - 


Acres 


Pounds 


Washi 
0rogs- 
Calif c 


6,390  11^700  11,900 
20*250    19 , 900  20,000 


7,190 


9,100 


9,100 


1,804 
-871 
1,441 


lj825 
1,025 
13580- 


1>,880 
la050 

1^350 


11.499  21-,  352  22)572 
17  5  7 19    20,59.8  21,000 


10 , 413  14?378' 


15^016 


33,830    40,700  41,009       1,168  '  1,37.9 


1,424 


1^  For  soirn  States-. in  cortain  years,  production  includos 
availablo  for  marketing  bocauso  of  economic  conditions 
agrooinont  allotments^  ..  .. 


39,631  ■  56,128      58. 587 


some  quantities  not 
and  tho  'markoting 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP   Report  bureau  or  aqrjouuvurai.  cooncmsoo  Washington,  D.  C 

as  of 
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CI'THaS  FRITKS 


BUPEmU    Or   AGRiOUl.".  URAL  EOONCMIOO 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


I    Ml  III  I  II  III  IIIIIIIIIIIUIHI 


t  mi  miiHmiii'UlimiwmmWHHMiMwiiw>l>miiiMHiiniiiiimiiii"Mw«  " 


CROP 


.  i  1  Condition  July  1 

.  I^fl  SI -  i  ..to  crppl  3/J  _ 

Average  :  S  £  Indicated  :Average:1QAR  iiewiA 


AM) 


STATE 


Thousand  "boxes 

„  '■  ■" 

Percent 

43^666 

51e961 

60,500 

44,800 

76 

79 

81 

17,570 

21,071 

2<i  ,10U 

17,900 

76 

83 

80 

26,296 

30,890 

38,400 

'26?900 

77 

76 

81 

25,920 

4b ,cUU 

49,900 

69 

55 

79 

15e445 

25,800 

21 9 700 

25,300 

5/69 

55 

82 

11,475 

20,400 

21 „ 100 

24,600 

5/68 

54 

77 

2e164 

3e550 

4,400 

4,700 

70 

82 

79 

1,256 

2,200 

2,600 

2,870 

a*S> 

908 

1,350 

ic800 

lf830 

mtm 

502 

1,100 

1,150 

3*220 

?2 

76 

77- 

239 

530 

550 

570 

— — 

263 

570 

600 

650 

toa> 

— 

-  J3!2., 

.  £40  m 

-  ,..  360 

.  330 

-il. 

_86  . 

103,051  ~ 

109,210 

7ioe79io_ 

_  74_ 

Z  Jft  _ 

1§5  _ 

34,782" 

49fc34X  " 

"47,310 

"  46,970 

38,942 

53,210 

61f900 

53,980 

ORANGES 3 
California,  all 

Navels  &  Misc.  2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all  gl 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Arizona,  all  jg/ 

Navels  &  Misc. 

Valencias 

 5  States_4,Z  . 

Total  Early  &  Midseason  £ 

Total  Valencias 
-*  —  —  —  .»  —  «.  —  _____ 

TANGERINES; 

JPlorida  2^7 80_     3,600        4,000     j4,350_  _  58  45  _  _70 

ALL  ORANGES  &  TANGERINES t 

5  State s  4/  75,505    106*651     113,210    105,3OO_  _~   -- 

GRAPEFRUIT  8 

Florida,  all  20,070     3l?000  22*300  32,000  60  51  64 

Seedless  7,410     14^000  8,400  14,000  2/64  55  69 

Other  12,660     17,000  13,900  18,000  3/59  49  60 

Texas,  all          -  12,043      17,710  22,300  24,000  62  79  68 

Arizona,  ail  2,550       4,080  3575C  3,900  72  76  73 

CaliforniaP  all  2,337       3,300  3,830  3,400  75  83'  79 

Desert  Valleys  1,020       1,200  1,530  1,200  —  84  83- 

-  Ottier  _  J1!3!6..  .  2W10_0  _  _  2,300   2<A200_  „  Z*  83  _  _76 

-  Z  I  Statec~47  *          ZZZ  17I°°°I  Zp%9P§.  "  152,180  "  63A300_  _  62  65  67 

LEMONS: 

California  4/  11,339      11„050  12,550  15,200  74  80  77 
LIMES s 

Florida  4/                                  93          190  250  200  68  71  53 

July  1  Forecast  of  1946  crop  Florida  limes  170 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown,,    In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  0ctc  1  to  Dec,  31  of  the  following  year*    In  other 
States  the  season  bogins  Oct,  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  hartest  of  which 
usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production 
includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvestod,  and/or  eliminated  on 
account  of  economic  conditions,  . 

&/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerine s3    3./  Short* time  average,    £J  Not  content 
of  box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges 
is  77  lb,  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  tho  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  Calif.,  grape- 
fruit in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines, 
90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif,  lemons,  79  lb„;  FlaG  limes,  80  lb, 

&/  In  California  and  Ari  zona,  Navels  and  Miscollaneouso 
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UNITED  STATES  D  E  P  A  FC  T  V.  EN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural,  koonomios  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jn'iy  "!0t  "iQAfi.  
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•<'   MHIIIIIIIIIItlMHCIIHtlHIIIIIIIMMIIIMtlHIHIHIlltlllllMIIIIIH^  M||lll|tlllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIHIM<MM' 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  AND  PRUNES 

.Pr.njj_uct.ion  1/  ...  

i      19  44  « 


Crop  and  State 


Average 
1935-44  : 


1943 
Tons 


1945 
Tons 


Indicated 
July  1  .  1946 


Ton* 


Tons 
Fresh  Bo. sis 


APRICOTS: 
California 
Washington 

^_  3  £t^tes_ 
7  PLUMS: 

Michigan 

California 
PRUNES: 

Idaho 

Washington,  all 
Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 

Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 

California 
.1/ 


216,200  80,000 
14,990  15,400 
4,345  _  10^100 

235,535    105, 500~ 


324,000 
25,000 
5,900 


159,000 
23,700 
10,900 

19  3,600 


Tons 


298,000 
27 , 100 
_6i000 

"331  . 100' 


354,900 


5,000 
69 , 200 

17,8^0 
26,360 
13,940 
12,420 
92,730 
12,880 
79,850 


3,400 
76,000 

7,800 
23,700 
11,800 
11,900 
104,000 
10,200 
93,800 


6,200 
92,000 

22,900 
27,000 
17,400 
Q.600 
60,400 
14,400 
46,000 


2,200 
71,000 

28,000 
25,900 
18,200 
7,700 

2/92,100 
20,100 

2/72,000 


203,800    19  6,000 


Dry  Bp  sis  3/ 
159.000 


226,000 


5,200 
95,000 

17,700 
29 ,  POO 
18 , 300 
11,500 
99,000 
17,400 
81,600 

200,000 


For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  'conditions.    1943,  1944,  and  1945,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows 
(tons): 1943  -  P  runes,  Western  Washington  600;  Western  Oregon,  4,800;  1944  «  P2ums,  California, 
2,000;  Prunes, -Western  Oregon,  3,300;  1945;  -  Apricots,  Utah,  550;  Plums,  California  1,000; 
Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  9,700.    2/  Includes  2,000  tons  harvested  but  not  utilized  due  to  ab- 
normal cullage.     3/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2g  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 
to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
Condition  July  1 
Average  1 


Crop  and  State 


Production  l/ 


1935-44  : 


1945 


19  46 


Average 


:  1935-44  :  1945    :  July  1,1946 


Indicated 


,FIGS: 

California: 
Dried  ) 
Not  dried) 

OLIVES: 

Calif  ornia 
ALMONDS: 

Califo rnia 
WALNUTS : 

California 

Oregon 

2  States 
FILBERTS; 

Oregon 

Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS: 
—Florida  

±1 


Percent    Percent    Percent  Tons 


Tons 


xons 


81 


60 


84 


46 


84 


49 


2/29 , 580    2/31 , 700 
14,650  14,000 


43,500 

14,710 

55 , 420 
4,680 


28,000 
23 , 800 

62,000 

6,900 


35,100 

62 ; 000 
8,100 


no , 100 

68; 900 

70 , 100 

3,354 
542 
3,896  ' 

4,500 
800 
5,300 

7,200 
1,080 
8,280 

57  69  46  2.253 


3.200 


For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions,    %j  Dry  basis^         -  65  - 
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FLAXSEED 


Stat©  jt 


'  Z  Z  D?3*Ea!e  Z  Z  ZC  Z  E®EcT  £eL  aero"  ~  ■ 
Harlot  ed""  *~r"For~~ "":       "      C  :"  Indx"-" 

:Avcrag1s  ~  ~  ~~f. harvest  r^er age  s  1945  :  oated 
:l955»44s    1945  j  1946    ,1935-44  1946 


"TProHuctTon 


Averago  f 
1935-14. 


1945 


oatod. 
1946 


■ 

Thousand  acres 

* 

Bushels 

T  hoiifi 

and  bus  ho  Is 

111," 

y 

13 

3 

2 

1/12*8 

14,0 

1300 

l/  169- 

42 

26 

Mich* 

8 

7 

7 

3*5 

6,0 

9c0 

66 

42 

63 

Wis,' 

?  8 

'  7 

5 

n;i 

12  ;o 

12,0 

'  90 

'  84 

60 

Minn* 

1 

a060 

1,083 

866 

9i2 

n;o 

9*5 

io ; oi3 

11 ;  9 13 

8(227 

Iowa 

133 

102 

49 

10'oB 

12^5 

12n5 

1,572 

1,275 

612 

Mo« 

^8 

"  10 

5 

s;6 

4io 

7,5 

'  48 

'45 

38 

toaki 

705 

1,589 

810 

5  $9 

8.4 

5C5 

5 ',057 

13^348 

4f455 

Sopafe. 

222 

448 

354 

v;5 

lloO 

7r5 

ls84& 

4,928 

2,655 

2.- 

2 

6.6 

9;o 

9C0 

26 

-18  - 

18 

Kans  o 

12.6 

122- 

110 

5,-,7 

8,0 

872 

695  . 

eso 

0klaa 

20 

16 

4 

2,5 

5,0 

1/  119- 

•  40 

20 

Tex*" 

25 

63 

76 

s;o 

6,5 

"f/  '206 

494 

Mont0 

156 

328 

56 

5;6 

'4o3 

4,0 

1PC?6 

lf  420 

224 

Wyo  9  * 

y 

1 

o 

1 

V  4;5 

s;o 

5„0 

3 

10 

c 

Arizi 

15 

17 

14 

T/22?2 

23r,0 

22*0 

1/  339 

391: 

308 

Washi 

MM 

1 

1 

n;o 

12,0 

11  '•- 

IS 

Oreg," 

1 

n;i 

ii;o 

12o0 

'  34 

'  11  " 

C a lif0 

126 

113 

102 

16,8 

17,0 

20,0 

2  4,132 

1,921 

2,040 

U.S.  2,673  3,914 

3,/  Short-time  average^ 


2,465 


9,4 


8„2       23,426  36.663 


20,149 


mjng  beaks 

"V"  "~ Acreage"" 

,~"  —               ~  PlanFeoT     ~~                 :  ^arWsk©"d       JU>-_*'  For  - 

State        -           7                          7             :  s  :       ^  wsharv$st 

.     1943     #    1944     .    1945     .     1946     .  1943         1944     .    1945   .  ioW 

Thousand  acres   ; 

Oklahoma                 45            75           169          110  35            55           110  ?5 
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 Ill  IMI      ■  IMIIIlM!  IMMI  I  1  I  M.lll'lll  


BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


State 


:  4°£e.'i£§.  

starve atfd  *  For 

J  Average:  , QAFi bravest 


;.  Yield  £er,  £.3rc_  £  P.r£&u3.tion..  

.  X         J  Indl».'  .  3         %  Indi- 


Skpus^ani^cre^. 

founds 

—  -  #   —  — 

Thousand,  ba^s 

Maine 

8 

,.;  '4 

5 

1,022 

850 

970 

85 

34 

■  '48 

Vermont 

2 

i 

1 

627 

560 

600 

14 

6 

**> 

0 

jncw  xoric 

141 

86 

109 

836 

790 

870 

1,184 

6V9 

•948 

546 

396 

531 

835 

820 

4,507 

3,247 

4  779 

If  X  ovUUS^i 

4 

1 

1 

538 

560 

ATA 

ecu 

20 

.  6  . 

4 

4 

3 

5l4 

630 

OUJ 

23 

25 

18 

Total  No-if, 

705 

492 

650 

333 

812 

893  • 

5t832 

3,997 

5.80C 

North  Dakota 

•  <v 

1 

1 

500 

400 

5 

■4 

Nebraska 

30 

52 

60 

lc258 

1,500 

1P450 

375 

780 

870 

Montana 

24 

16 

23 

1,245 

lr250 

1,350 

282 

200 

'  310 

wyonnng 

65 

60 

77 

ip254 

1,25C 

1 ,400 

1^000 

Idaho 

123 

119 

119 

lc484 

10450 

1,600 

10828 

1,726 

1,904 

Washington 

3 

4 

4 

£/le046  1,250 

1,300 

29 

50 

52 

Oregon 

2 

1 

1 

803 

900 

19000 

15 

'  9 

10. 

Total  N,Wft 

246 

273 

285 

1,362 

1,381 

1,483 

3,352 

3,770 

4,228 

Texas 

4 

2 

C30» 

200 

240  . 

m 

■  4/5 

Colorado 

333 

313 

250 

525 

610 

620 

1,745 

1,909 

1,550 

New  Moxico 

205 

159 

135 

344 

150 

200 

726 

238 

270 

Arizona 

13 

14 

14 

466 

560 

450 

58 

78 

63 

IZi^LL   .  

 £ 

64Q 

m  J500_ 

-  -.37- 

-  j£- 

- a& 

Total  S,V.r, 

559 

"  495  " 

407 

457 

458 

~473"*, 

2„573 

2^265 

Califv  Lima 

159 

170 

153 

1,335  lfc213 

1,250 

2P133 

2,062 

1,912 

Calif,  Other 

210 

141 

134 

1^192 

ly052 

1,050 

2e5l7 

lp484 

1,407 

Total  Calif, 

370 

311 

287 

lf256 

If  140 

la  156 

4,650  ' 

3£54&;  " 

3^319 

United  States    1, 879  1.571     1  629         873      864      938    16 c 408  13,578 ""  15,276 

—  f   mm    «■  ■   M  CM  •»   »rr>  •»»».■»,•«»•»  Jl  »r»   C  «>   «•  MB  aw  ~  •  —   mm  -m  mm  mm    mm   a-   —  — •  —  mm  »~   •—  mm   mm  — *  «!■    -  ■ 

1/  Includes  beans  grown  for  seede  2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned), 
3_/  Short»timo  avorage.    4./  Hot  including  Blackeye  peas<j 


RICE 


 Acreage     _  _  1  Yiold  p_or  acre  :  Production 

\mm  :^£visieA     i  JOT      -Average5  ?  Indi"  ^Average 
iAverage:  1945  : harvest:  3.935.44!    1945    5  cated  .  1935.44 
 1^9-35j-44l  5_1946  _:    _  :  1946_  : 


State 


1945 


Indi- 
cated 
1946 


Thousand  ac 

Bushel 5 

Thou p and  bushels. 

Ark, 

204 

281 

320 

50.6 

52„0 

48.0 

10,331  149612 

15,360 

la* 

518 

583 

.  566 

40,2 

39*5 

38,0 

20,670    23 f 02.3  k 

,  21*508. 

Tex. 

292 

400 

400 

4807 

45,0 

41.0 

13,926  18,000 

.  16,400 

Calif* 

156 

242 

247 

57*6 

60<0 

63e0 

10,331  14,520 

15*561. 

U.S. 

1,169 

1,505 

1,533 

4706 

4586 

41c  9 

55 9 257  70,160 

68,829 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


^lUMIIIMillllUMnailfMlliMMHIIfMIiriHIIIMMMIMMM 

MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  ±] 


State 
and 
-  E*2*_ian_ 


July 


:  Average 
i  -  1925=44. 


1944 


1945 


1945 


Z  P.  _  il  d  a 


we# 

17,7 

19  o  5 

19,9 

ii.n.  _ 

IOC 

in  ft 

lo,U 

in  < 

j.y.4 

V  b  o 

OA  T 

20*  1 

OT  ^7 

21,3 

JSaSSs 

iy,4 

20,  6 

20,3 

Conn* 

TO  £T 

19,5 

T  ft  C 

19,5 

20^6 

T\T  V 
i'U  lo 

22,3 

22*9 

24,5 

TT  T 
JM  >  t)  • 

o 

21,7 

22,9 

■n  _ 

-  _ 

«  2P«;3_  ...  _ 

—  M  M  _--_£/*  2tL   -a  _ 

 21 _7_ 

on 

OO  O/l 

Ohio 

18,9 

18,7 

20,3 

Ind. 

17,4 

17ol 

19,6 

Ill, 

17,8 

17„8 

19.9 

Mich, 

21.6 

21,5 

23.4 

_i  Z  -i  -  i 

-  22*5_  J. 

„  _  J3l*_  _  _ 

 a^,6_ 

E.N-.Cen.tfl.  

_  2£_3_  

 2&Qp_  _ 

  22^14 

Minn. 

20,4 

1898 

21,6 

Iowa 

18*2 

18:>0 

20,4 

Mo,  \ 

12,8 

1393 

14,3 

Ne Dak, 

18,8 

18,1 

19,0 

S.Dak, 

16,5 

15,6 

16,7 

Nebr. 

17,1 

15,9 

1704 

_a_Sa_  

Md. 

Va.. 
W.Va, 


_  _  15__3_ 


 .  JLipS.  l&J  


N,- 


 17*20.  _ 

16,7 
13,6 
14,5 

Ve  13,4 
SoC  .  11,4 

&>_-______  9_6_  ■_ 

Sa_ti._  ______  12^94  _ 

Ky,  14*0 
Tern,  12,1 
Ala,  9*3 
Miss,  8,4 
Ark,  10,2 
Okla.  .  12,6 

le_*  JPaA- 

&£en.t_  M  .  lOa.95.  _ 

Mont.  19,2 
Idaho  21,4 
Wyo.  17,8 
Colo,  1707 
Utah.  18*4 
Wash,.  22,4 
0reg,  20,9 

Ca_i£.____  2Q*5__ 

Jle_it_  .  19*79.  _ 

_  ,  _  _  17*08.  _ 


 1&51  18*29 

17,1  18,0 
13,4  15,5 
13,9  16,3 
1308  13,9 
10<8  11,6 

 2*7  9_6_ 


20,3 
18,8 
21,0 
21,5 
19,4 
23.4 
22.7 

21*5  

21*92  

20.1 
19,3 
18,8 
23,3 

24*3  

21*99   

21,7 
20,6 
15,2 
18,4 
17,2 
19,4 

16_3  

18*55  

18,9 
16,5 
16,0 
14,3 
12,1 

„?*6  

15*02  

14,9 
14,2 
10.8 
9,1 
10,3 
12,4 

lOa.0  

H*S_  

19,8 
22,1 
19,6 
18,6 
22,0 
23,6 
22,4 

21*5  


;  i&qt_ 

13*  6 
11.9 
10.1 
8,4 
9.8 
1201 
..,     _  9j»_  _ 

.  lQ*fi.2- 

19,6 

22*2 
13v6 
18.4 
19,3 
22,8 
21,8 

 22*5.  _ 

 3Q,8J3_ 


_  _  14*01 
14,9 
13.5 
9.6 
9,2 
10.8 
12,3 
 9a_5_ 

_  -  H«21 
20.1 
23,1 
19,6 
18,2 
20,0 
23,4 
20,9 

_  _  22*5_ 


_    _  _  21*12.  21-^5.  

16,89  18*25.  18^43.  . 


1/  Averages  represent  th©  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporter 
divided  "by  the  total  numher  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  the  herds..  Figures 
for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and 
special  dairy  reporters,    Figures  for  other  States9  regions  o.nd  U,  S,  are  "based  on 
returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based  in  part  on  re- 
cords of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately*  as  follows!  North 
Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  South  Central, 
Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizonae  and  Nevada, 
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""""  HHHMIHM  until  iiHU»illHI|ttMIMillltmiMII»HIIMIHItMI»MI|  II 1 1 H I H  H  HH  HIM  I  lllHIIHmHHHIIIIMIHIMtmillHIIHIItHIHMIH 

TUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

State    :    Number  of  layers  on:       Eggs  per""       ! ~J~_-To;kai  e_g£3_^rj>du£ed.  

and     :_  _han&  during_June.   100  layers.,    r  During  Ju&e  !       £p _Jun£ ,  inc.  1  • 

Di.£Lsipn_!_  1945  ±  _  1946_        1945_  ~:_  19463~1245  _Oi4iE        194.5_:_1946  _ 

Thousands,  N 
Me,  1,750  lj348  1,752 

N.H..  1,602  1,136  1.668 

Vt..  773  692  1,854 

Mass,  4,198  3,140  1,728 

R.I,       ...  330  309  1,671 

Conn,,  2,172  1,750  1,578 

N<,Y9  9,412  9,660  1,710 

N.J.  4,195  4,282  1,590 

Ea.  1&231  _  _  14^1£8_  _1*626_ 

N-Atl0_  ;   3.7*366..  _  _36_s5_l5.  _  1,6.67  _ 

Ohio  15,374        15,192  1,686 

Ind.  -••  11,733  •  10,408  1,656 
111?  17,124         15,825  1,584 

Mich.  , .     9,279  9,636  1,668 

Viae  I3j.52fj  13..406.  _  1,6.65  _ 

M^nt*  _  _  6.7*020  6^,4(57  _  1,647 

Minn,  21,889        21,906  1,707 

Iowa  .  26,571         25,850  1,638 

Mo.    ,  '  18,621        1687L2  1,644 

N.Dak.  4,700  4,380  1,602 

ScDak,  7,134      ■    7,076  1,626 

Nebr.  12,494        11,137  1,641 

fiaasa.  13*484.,     _12,416      1,6.08  _ 

M.C.en.t*  _  _104*8£3  99,472  I  lt6_47_  _ 

Del.  734  70-4  1,455 

Md.  .  2,558  2,607  1,530 

Va,.  6,324  6,232  1,464 

W9Va.  2,602  2,623  1,635 

H,C,  8,336  8,408  1,278 

SeC,  3,294  2,919  1,230 

Ga.  6,448  5,397  1,206 

 1^350_  _  _  1,291  _  1,323  _ 

fi.Atl.  30*646  30,181  _  i,56i 

Ky..  7,367  7,365  1,464 

Tenn,  7,721  7,424  1,335 

Alae  5,148  5,064  \  1,260 

Miss.  5,822  5,815  1,125 

Ark..  6,455  6,377  1,296 

.Ifi,  3,510  3,210  1,152 

Okla.  9,852  8,886  1,521 

2e£.  24^045„  _  _21,944  _  1,422  _ 

a,C.eat..  6.9*920  pfi,QSfi  _  1,3.69.  _ 

Mont,  1,603  1,414  1,632 

Idaho  1,544  1,472  1,644 

w70,  ,  544  563  1,599 

Colo,  2,785  2,866  1,623 

N.Mex,  774  731  1,467 

Ariz,  397  338  1,365 

Utah  2,295  2,090  1,608 

Nov*.  271  266  1,650 

Wash,.  4,748  4,472  1,656 

Orog,  2,593  2,351  1,638 

5a11£.  12*168  11,988  _  1,566.  _ 

  29*722  28,551  _  1,595  _ 

E*S,  339±577       325,276      1,562  " 


iirober 

209 

1,635 

31 

22 

214 

1,602 

27 

18 

191 

175 

1,935 

14 

13 

101 

97 

1,707 

73 

f—  A 

54 

515 

A  IN 

476 

1,710 

6 

5 

1           Art  ' 

43 

1,557 

34 

27 

255 

1,731 

161 

167 

1,119 

1,159 

1,641 

67 

70 

520 
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